Ike Health 
Plan Silent 
On U.S. Aid 


Pres. Eisenhower has sent a 
special health message to Con- 
gress proposing new spending 
for medical research and medical 
colleges, but treating the heavy 
expense of medical care as a 
problem for private insurance 
companies. 

He said the government is “con- 
sidering legislative proposals” that 
would allow private risk firms to 
“pool” their potential obligations so 
as to offer “broader coverage 
against the cost of long-term” or 
other “catastrophic” illness. 

Any such proposals would neces- 
sarily take the form of exemptions 
from the anti-trust laws so as to 
permit insurance companies to en- 
gage in combinations and agree- 
ments now forbidden by statute. 


Would Urge Reinsurance 


If “practical and useful” legisla- 
tion allowing the insurance com- 
panies to “pool” their risks cannot 


be worked out, the President said, | § 


he would again urge adoption of his 
1955 proposal for federal govern- 
ment “reinsurance” of the risks 
faced by private companies. 

Eisenhower’s proposals on the 
problem of health and the costs of 
medical care fell far short of meas- 
ures endorsed by the AFL-CIO 
convention. 

As forecast in the State of the 
Union and budget messages, the 
President endorsed a 28 percent in- 
crease in funds for the National 
Institutes of Health, primarily for 
research into causes of such “major 
afflictions” as rheumatic fever, epi- 
lepsy, high blood pressure, polio- 
myelitis and blindness. 

He also asked Congress for $250 
million for grants to medical and 
research institutions, on a matching 
basis, for a “five-year program to 
assist in construction of research 
and teaching facilities.” 


® 


Saturday, January 28, 1956 


THE AFL-CIO’S NEW HOME in Washington is nearing completion. 
the job of setting the AFL-CIO stone blocks on the front of the building and are putting the finish- 
ing touches to the interior. (See story Page 5.) 


Workmen have completed 


Ike Foresees *56 Drop 
In Economic Growth 


By Saul Miller 


The nation is in good economic health but the 1955 rate of eco- 


nomic growth may not be maintained in 1956, Pres. Eisenhower 
told Congress. 


Increased Facilities 


The increased facilities, he said,|Same legislative recommendations 
would allow private risk firms to| contained in his State of the Union 
other professional schools to “ex-| and Budget messages adding up to 
pand their student capacity” and | a cautious, “hold the line” program 
meet what he called “serious short-| for 1956. 

ages” of trained personnel in many 


medical and related fields. 


He repeated his former recom-| ployment and income will be 


(Continued on Page 16) 


In his annual Economic Report} 
the president offered basically the 


It is reasonable to expect, he said, 
that high levels of production, em- 


“broadly sustained” during 1956 
and that “underlying conditions will 


NLRB Says Beer 


No ‘Coercer’ 


The Taft-Hartley Act won’t 
bite you if you buy a beer for 
a prospective union member 
during an organizing cam- 
paign. 

The NLRB rejected the sug- 
gestion of an employer that a 
union coerced his workers by 
setting up the beers while or- 
ganizing his shop. This was 
not a violation under the act, 
said the board. 

Nor was the employer able 
to sustain with evidence his 
other charges against the un- 
fon that it had offered reduced 
initiation fees, exaggerated un- 
ion scales in other localities 
and threatened workers with 
loss of jobs to obtain signa- 
tures on membership cards. 


remain favorable to further eco- 
nomic growth.” 


Pace Has Slackened 


But, he added, the “scope of eco- 
nomic expansion has narrowed in 
recent months and its pace has 
slackened.” 

Noting that the nation is nearing 
a $400 billion economy, the presi- 
dent stopped short, however, of 
setting forth the levels of economic 
activity or the rate of growth in 
various areas of the economy nec- 
essary to achieve a full employment, 
full production economy. 

Economists noted that the Full 
Employment Act calls for the presi- 
dent to present production and con- 
sumption goals that would lead to 
full employment. 

Eisenhower laid great stress in 
his report on the role of fiscal and 
monetary policy in overcoming the 
recession of 1954 and containing 
the “boom” of 1955. The applica- 


tion of these policies, the president 


claimed, prevented inflation during 
a period of economic growth. 
Ignores ‘Stabilizers’ 

The report brushed aside the role 
of “built-in” stabilizers which the 
Administration inherited from New 
Deal and Fair Deal administrations, 
and the role of collective bargaining 
in increasing purchasing power. 

Eisenhower noted with satisfac- 
tion that the prosperity of 1955 was 
attained within the framework of 
general price stability, laying low 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Executive Council 
Meeting Feb. 6 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council will hold its first 
meeting beginning Feb. 6 at 
Miami Beach. 

The sessions are expected 
to run through the week of 
Feb. 6 and into the following 
week. Headquarters will be 
at the Monte Carlo Hotel, 
one of the Miami Beach ho- 
tels under contract to the 
Hotel Workers union. 

The AFL-CIO News will 
carry a full report of Execu- 
tive Council policy decisions 
and statements in the issues 
of Feb. 11 and 18. 


~s 


Governors Ask 
Distress-Area 
Aid Inerease 


Governors and Congressmen 
from four states, testifying in sup- 
port of the Douglas depressed- 
areas bill, have recommended 
amendments to broaden its scope. 

Most witnesses agreed that the 
Douglas bill, co-sponsored by six 
other Democratic senators, was 
preferable to the Administration 
proposals. 

The Administration plan, as ad- 
vanced in the president’s budget 
message and economic report, 
would provide only $50 million in 
revolving funds for loans to de- 
pressed communities where unem- 
ployment is both heavy and chronic. 


Douglas Asks $200 Million 


The Douglas bill would quad- 
ruple this sum to provide $200 
million in revolving funds. It 
would also place emphasis on spe- 
cial federal aid to continue unem- 
ployment insurance to laid-off work- 
ers engaged in retraining courses to 
fit themselves ‘for new jobs requir- 
ing special skills. 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D.) 
of Minnesota, told the Senate sub- 
committee conducting hearings that 
the worst “depressed area” in his 
state was the “same area that lit- 
erally saved the country by pro- 
viding iron ore” during recent wars. 

This “cutover and mining area,” 
he said, suffers from the decline of 
lumbering, seasonal layoffs, depres- 
sion in the mining industry itself 
and a “severe slump” in farm in- 
come. He suggested that federally 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Meany Blasts AMA Attacks 


On Social Security Measure 


Bill Would 
Benefit 
Disabled 


The Senate Finance Committee 


opened hearings on a House- 
passed social security bill as 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
denounced the American Medical 
Association for “false and mali- 
cious” attacks on the measure. 


The bill would provide disability 


insurance under the social security 


laws, to workers totally and perma- 
nently disabled at the age of 50 in- 
stead of compelling them to wait 


for “old-age” pensions at the age of 


65. It would also lower the pen- 
sion-eligibility age for widows and 
women workers and otherwise im- 
prove existing statutes. 

The AMA’s campaign against the 
disability section of the bill, Meany 


| | said, “violates the humane traditions 


of medical practice and brings dis- 
credit to the spokesmen of a pro- 
fession sworn to the ‘good of the 
sick.’ * 

Favored in 1938 

The House of Delegates of the 
AMA itself, in 1938, adopted a 
resolution in favor of disability in- 
surance legislation, Meany pointed 
out. It “stands, therefore, as prac- 
tically the only group in American 
society which is more reactionary 
in its attitudes than it was 20 years 
ago.” 

“While medical science marches 
forward, medical politics charges to 
the rear,” he declared. 

Meany took up ‘point by point 
the AMA arguments against the 
House-approved bill, which would 
offer a “modest degree of aid and 
protection” to thousands of dis- 
abled workers. 

The AMA wants “further study” 
and argues that “no crisis exists.” 

“Do they believe that thou- 
sands who are unable ever to 
work again are not faced with a 
severe crisis, or that it makes no 
difference to them whether this 
legislation is passed” now or 
many years later? Meany asked. 

“Few pieces of proposed legisla- 
tion have been studied more often 
and at greater length,” he said, “by 
responsible and unbiased organiza- 
tions” and by congressional com- 
mittees. 

Slap at Physicians 

The AMA “also argues that a 
program involving determination of 
disability cannot be administered,” 
he continued. 

“This is a remarkable allegation 
considering that many public and 
private insurance programs, includ- 
ing the Railroad Retirement and 
Civil Service systems, already have 
workable and working permanent 
and total disability benefit’ provi- 
sions,” said Meany. 

It is further “remarkable,” he 
said, in view of the fact that the 
existing social security system “al- 
ready requires (disability) deter- 
minations, under a ‘freeze’ amend- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1956 


Better Labor-Management 
Relations Key to Prosperity 


New York—Officials of organized labor, management and government took a look at the union 
scene and its future at the 364th meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The steadily developing good labor-management relations, one speaker said, “is the number one 


factor in our national prosperity at the present time.” 


. Panels discussed a variety of topics ranging from the impact of the AFL-CIO merger to the mount- 


/ Gravy Train: 


Industry Profited 
$3.7 Billion in Quarter 


If anybody in the house has been worrying about the prosperity 
of U. S. industry, he can find consolation—as the industrialists did— 
in the joint report of the Federal Trade Commissien and the Securi- 


ties & Exchange Commission for® 
the third quarter of 1955. 

It showed net profits for all U. S. 
manufacturing industries of $3.7 
billion. 

The profit figure wasn’t quite as 
good as in the second three months 
of 1955, when it yielded $3.9 bil- 
lion, but it was still 41 percent 
more, or $1 billion, than in the 
third quarter of 1954. 

It was the fourth successive quar- 
ter in which the manufacturers’ net 
take ranged above $3 billion. 

For the first nine months of 1955, 
the joint report showed, profits after 
taxes were $10.9 billion, highest on 
record and 34 percent more than in 
the corresponding period of 1954, 
when industry had to be content 


with a comparatively modest $8.2 
billion. 

The two commissions said the 
figures show that industry enjoyed 
a net return of 12.3 percent on its 
capital investment in the third 1955 
quarter. 

This is less than the 13 percent 
earned in the previous quarter, but 
considerably more than the 9.3 per- 
cent chalked up in the comparable 
quarter of 1954. 

All major industry groups in the 
commissions’ classification shared in 
the upward leap of profits save one 
—instruments, in the durable goods 
division, where profits dipped from 
$147 million in the third quarter 
of 1954 to $145 million in the third 
quarter of 1955. 


Union Urges Ban 
On ‘Hill’ Products 


Estherville, lowa—The Packing- 
house Workers have launched a 
“Don’t Buy Hill” campaign to force 
the Hill Packing Co. to negotiate 
with Local 383. 

Ninety employes of the firm have 
been on strike since Aug. 30 and 
strikebreakers have taken the places 
of union members in the plant. The 
UPWA negotiated a 14-cent hourly 
increase with other packing firms 
last July but met with complete 
resistance when parleys opened 
with the Hill concern. They were 
told the “pocketbook was empty.” 

This was stated despite the fact 
that the firm’s net profit in 1954 
was over $290,000 and the increase 
would have cut profits only $40,000 
based on that year’s returns. 

Following a strike vote by the 
union, company officials began re- 
prisals including discharges and 
suspensions. Since the strike, the 
firm has refused to meet with the 
union. Instead it imported strike- 
breakers from as far away as Mis- 
sissippi and Canada. 


Az 
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$55,000 Raised 


For Flood Victims 


San Francisco— The AFL-CIO 
Flood Relief Committee has raised 
more than $55,000 from organized 
workers in California for flood vic- 
tims in the northern part of the 
state, Chairman C. J. Haggerty has 
announced. 


The sum is being turned over to 
the Red Cross for direct grants—not 
loans—to distressed victims of high 
water for repairing or rebuilding of 
private homes, and the replacement 
of essential household furnishings 
in private homes. 


In calling for individual dona- 
tions as well as gifts from union 
organizations, Haggerty stressed 
that $1.5 million would be raised 
if every union member in the state 
gave $1. He emphasized that all 
Red Cross assistance to disaster vic- 
tims is in the form of outright 
gifts. 

The Flood Relief Committee was 
the first joint venture of AFL and 
CIO bodies at the state level follow- 
ing the national merger. 


ing conflict over unionization of en- 


Union Pacts 


Industry Peace Guarantee 


Los Angeles—“Industrial peace can be guaranteed only by a 


union contract.” 


That flat declaration was made here, not by a union official, but 
by management representative Thomas Fair Neblett, executive 
director of the Los Angeles Hotel-Restaurant Employers Council 

| which represents virtually every employer of culinary workers in 


this area. 


Neblett, prominent industrial relations expert and former regional 
director of the National Labor Relations Board, spoke at a special 
dinner honoring 133 senior members of the AFL-CIO Hotel and 

| Restaurant Employes Unions who were being awarded checks and 
' other benefits to inaugurate one of the most unusual pension-wel- 


fare plans in the nation. 


The management spokesman recalled that it was just 10 years 
ago that the employers in the industry and the Los Angeles Joint 
Board of Hotel and Restaurant Employes negotiated the first 
industry-wide contract in California labor history. 

“During the ensuing 10 years, our industry and our employes 

| have enjoyed peaceful and cooperative relations of great benefit to 

both,” he said. “The best imsurance for industrial peace an em- 
ployer can have is a union contract, and the best security an em- 
ploye can have is a union contract.” 


Called Best 


>| invention that he may develop dur- 


gineers. 

A trustee of the NICB, Pres. 
Herman W. Steinkraus of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., told a general 
meeting that “old time labor-man- 
agement bitterness is on the way out 
and that we will take a few more 
steps along the road to replacing 
force by reason. We, as a nation, 
have too many serious problems 
elsewhere for us to fritter away our 
energies through internal strife.” 


Two-Fold Relationship 


Organized workers, Steinkraus 
continued, have a two-fold relation- 
ship; one to the company and one 
to the union. Both, he said, are 
very important for “without his em- 
ployer there would be no job; with- 
out unions, current benefits to 
workers would no doubt have come 
slowly, if at all.” 

Howard Coughlin, president of 
the Office Employes International 
Union, said that “it is not only to 
the interest of the white collar 
workers themselves to be organized, 
but necessary if our country is to 


continue to increase its purchases | ° 


of consumer goods,” and warned 
that “the economic status of white 


our economic future.” 

Office and clerical workers are 
today getting an average of $22 
less a week than manual workers, 
he said, stressing that “almost one- 
third of the working force of our 
Nation is slipping down the eco- 
nomic ladder.” 

Automation, Coughlin predicted, 
would in time be a reason, among 
others, why white collar workers 
will organize because “people em- 
ployed in machine-like occupations 
seek unionization.” 

In an address on the “Impact of 
the AFL-CIO Merger,” O. A. 
Knight, president of the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, argued that organ- 
ized labor has made American 
workers “the world’s best custom- 
ers” (and) “has thus played a vital 
role in building America’s strength.” 

“The stronger union movement 
resulting from the AFL-CIO merger 
will benefit all America,” he said, 
and help eliminate jurisdictional 
disputes and the present isolated 
cases of wrongdoing in unions. 


Attacks Companies 
Russell M. Stephens, president of 
the American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, attacked compa- 
nies which compel an engineer they 
hire to “sign a patent waiver releas- 
ing to the company all rights to any 


ing his tenure of employment.” 

Some companies go even further 
by compelling waivers to be signed 
on “patentable items that he has 
developed completely in his spare 
time and which have no connection 
whatsoever with the employer’s 
business or product.” He spoke on 
the “Growing Conflict Over Union- 
ization of Engineers.” 

“Why is it,” asked Stephens, “that 
because a young man has chosen 
the engineering profession as his life 
work, he must forever sell himself 
into bondage?” 

John Pastin, international repre- 
sentative, United Steelworkers of 
America, said that thousands of 
white collar workers, represented 
by industrial unions, are enjoying 
better standards of living, better 
working conditions and salaries. He 
stressed the need for industrial un- 
ions to organize office workers in 
order to represent 100 percent of 
all eligible workers and to protect 


collar workers is a real danger to |’ 


, | members. 


® 


collective bargaining gains for all 


O. A. KNIGHT 
Merger benefits America 


RUSSELL M. STEPHENS 
Engineers deprived of royalties 


HOWARD COUGHLIN 
White collar workers endangered 


Clothing Pay 
Boost Asked 


The general executive board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers voted to serve notice upon em- 
ployers of 400,000 men’s apparel 
workers of demands for a general 
wage increase and modifications in 
the industry’s social insurance pro- 
gram. 

Demands will be made upon em- 
ployers in men’s clothing, shirts and 
cotton garments, outerwear, wash- 
ables and other apparel. Negotia- 
tions in service industries under 
Amalgamated jurisdiction will be 
undertaken separately, the board 
said at its meeting here. 

Specific demands will be made at 
the first meeting with the Clothing 
Manufacturers Association of the 
USA, the date to be fixed shortly. 

Current union contracts do not 
expire at the present time, but they 
contain provisions for reopening 
upon notice by either party. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, Amalgamated 
president, reviewed the economic 
health of the country as well as of 
the clothing industry and expressed 
confidence that current living costs 
and general economic conditions 


Prevailing Pay 


Urged In 
e ; ° 

Highway Bill 
The prevailing wage requirements 
of the Davis-Bacon Act must be 
written into the proposed $40 bil- 
lion super-highway bill, labor 
spokesmen declared on As We See 


It, ABC radio network program, 
presented by the AFL-CIO. 


Protects Employment 
Robert Connerton, assistant to 
the general counsel of the Laborers 
International Union, said all federal 
contracts should, by law, be re- 
quired to have inserted in their spe- 
cifications the condition. that wages 
must be paid at rates not less than 
those prevailing in the locality 
where the work is to be performed, 
in order to: 


1—Protect the employment and 
purchasing power of all craftsmen, 
not only those on the job; 


2—To furnish employment to lo- 
cal citizens who might otherwise be 
displaced by imported cheap labor; 
3—To protect the purchasing 
power of all communities, while at 
the same time preventing disturb- 
ance of the local economy; 


4—To protect legitimate contrac- 
tors from raids by unscrupulous 
pirates. 


Harold Thirion, chairman of the 
national division of Building Mate- 
rial and Construction Drivers, point- 
ed out that the Davis-Bacon Act ap- 
plies now to all direct federal con- 
struction, and also to all federally 
aided construction for airports, 
schools, hospitals, slum clearance, 
public housing, and FHA multi- 
family housing. 


Federal Aid Needed 
“The need for federal aid for 
highway construction,” said Con- 
nerton, “is evident in: 


@ That our vital interstate high- 
way arteries between principal cities 
are wholly inadequate, resulting in 
fantastic destruction of life and 
property, billions of dollars in 
waste, and untold delay. 

®@ Major cities are slowly stran- 
gling due to lack of proper en- 
trances and exits. 

@ Speedy evacuation of major 
cities in event of a national emer- 
gency is impossible. 

@ Present roads cannot bear mil- 
itary traffic, such as tanks. 

@ The nation’s highways are, for 
the most part, fitted only for the 
automobile traffic of decades ago.” 


Local resources and local pro- 
grams cannot assure the needed 
40,000 miles of super - highways. 
Since this is a national program, 
federal aid is needed, it was agreed. 
Handling on a state basis would pre- 
vent application of Davis-Bacon, 
leaving workers, fair contractors 
and communities to the mercy of 
varying and inadequate minimum 
wage laws. 


Sec. Mitchell Hails 
‘Era of Cooperation’ 


Midland, Mich. — Labor 
Sec. Mitchell hailed the “era 
of cooperation” in labor rela- 
tions which the nation is ex-. 
periencing. 

“The occasional violence 
that does crop up,” he said, 
is “so untypical as to be 
thought of as the last rem- 
nants of a creature on its 
rapid way to extinction.” He 
added that employers and 
workers “realize that higher 
profits through higher pro- 
ductivity and efficiency are | 
their common aim.” 

Mitchell spoke at a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Miners District 50. 


justify the union demands. 
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Westinghouse Strike 


‘Progress’ Unconfirmed 


Pittsburgh—Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers charged that reports of “progress” in negotiations 


to end the 103-day strike against 


ing table.” 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. were 


. “harmful and dangerous unless they are confirmed at the bargain- 


Westinghouse Pres. Gwilym A. 
Price said an “improved atmos- 
phere” had marked recent negotia- 
tions and there was “true collective 
bargaining.” 

Labor Sec. Mitchell told a press 
conference he would not personally 
intervene in the strike, claiming it 
might hinder negotiations. The 
Conciliation and Mediation Service, 
he said, will continue as “the arm 
of government” involved in bring- 
ing about labor peace. 

One union official countered by 
noting that Price has never attended 
a negotiating session himself and it 
was doubtful if he was being given 
a true picture of developments by 
his lieutenants. The statement by 
Price, it was hinted, was a move 


to head off a citizens’ committee 
formed to help effect a settlement 
to the long and bitter dispute. 
Price Ordered to Court 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 16 
others are serving on the commit- 
tee which is headed by John M. 
Carmody, Washington industrial 
consultant who has served on nu- 
merous government boards and 
commissions. 
Concern over the strike involving 
55,000 workers is mounting across 


to appear before Superior Court 
Judge C. Thomas Schettino in Tren- 
ton, N. J., for pre-hearing deposi- 
tions on the company’s application 
for an injunction. 


Hotel Strike 
Intervention 


Asked of Ike 


New York—The nine-month-old 
strike against swank Miami Beach 
hotels was placed before Pres. Eis- 
enhower with a request for his 
personal intervention. 

The call upon the President was 
made in a letter from David Sie- 
gal, chairman of the New York- 
New Jersey Miami Strike Aid Com- 
mittee of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes. 

Recalls Ike’s Pledge 

Siegal reminded the President 
that he had stated on a number of 
occasions that he would never per- 
mit the Taft-Hartley Act to be used 
either to break strikes or injure 
workers engaged in legitimate un- 
ion activity. 

The refusal of the NLRB, Sie- 
gal told the President, to apply the 
act and hold representation elec- 
tions among striking hotel workers 
at the Florida resort “circumvents 
the law, operates in favor of the 
employers and thereby tends to 
break the strike.” 

Eisenhower was asked to “di- 
rect” the board to hold elections 
as required by law or to direct some 
person to supervise the elections. 

The board has twice turned down 
the appeal of the union to take 
jurisdiction in the long dispute and 
the matter is now in the federal 
courts in another effort to com- 
pel the board to act. 

Seek Only Protection 

The union leader emphasized 
that he was not seeking the help 
of the President on the side of 
the strikers. 

“We are not asking you to side 
with the union,” his letter said, 
“we are not asking that you favor 
the strikers against the employers. 
We are merely asking that, as Pres- 
ident of our country, you see to 
it that a group of American work- 
ers receive the full protection of 
the law of the land. We ask no 
more. We deserve no less.” 


Blair Recovering 
From Bullet Wound 


Columbus, Miss.—The condition 
of Ed Blair, southern organizing di- 
rector for the Clothing Workers, 
has improved so that his recovery 
from a bullet wound at Doster Hos- 
pital now seems assured. 

Blair was shot Jan. 16 by a ter- 
rorist who tried to crash the picket 
line of the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers at the American 
Bosch Arma Corp. 

His assailant; James T. Miller of 
Ethelsville, Ala., has been arraigned 
before a justice of the peace and 
bound over to the grand jury in 
$2,500 bonds on a charge of assault 
with intent to kill. 


» Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New 
Jersey has joined Gov. George M. 
Leader of Pennsylvania in approv- 
ing a plan-to appoint a three-mem- 
ber fact-finding board to hold pub- 
lic hearings on the strike issues. 
Its finding would be made public 
but would make no recommenda- 
tions. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., City Council 
denounced the Westinghouse rejec- 
tion of repeated offers to arbitrate 
the issues in disagreement. Similar 
action has been taken by the Spring- 
field, Mass., City Council. The 
Massachusetts House of Represent- 
atives adopted a resolution con- 
demning the firm for failing to 
avail itself of arbitration and the 
rules committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania House has reported out a 
resolution with the same intent. 


Strike Aid Mounts 


Strike assistance from unions 
continues to come through. A gift 
of $25,000, the second such con- 
tribution, was made by the Cloth- 
ing Workers. 

In New York City, the executive 
boards of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and the Industrial 
Union Council met jointly for the 
first time and as their first business 
launched a drive for $1 million to 
aid Westinghouse strikers. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO groups 
will organize food collections for 
10,000 strikers in six nearby New 
Jersey plants. 

Westinghouse income for 1955 
dropped $37.1 million from the 
year before. The company’s finan- 
cial record showed net income of 
$42.8 million on net sales of over 
$1.4 billion last year contrasted with 
income of $79.9 million on sales 
of over $1.6 billion in 1954. 


the nation. Price has been ordered | 


SUMMER’S SUN BEAT down on these pickets last August 


os 
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UPRAISED HANDS SIGNAL unanimous vote of Teamsters Local 826 to empower its executive 


board to call a strike against New York City’s giant taxi industry whenever time seems ripe. Mass meet- 
ing in Manhattan Center drew thousands of cabbies bent on better pay and job conditions. 


Cleveland Worsted Co. 
Dissolves; 1,400 Idle 


Cleveland, O.—Directors of the 77-year-old Cleveland Worsted 
Co. voted themselves a quick financial killing by ordering the liquida- 
tion of the firm but 1,400 members of the Textile Workers are 


continuing their 
strike against the mill. 

Civic authorities roundly con- 
demned the callous disregard for 
veteran employes, many of them 
people past middle age, and the 
Cleveland City Council twice flayed 
the company’s management for its 
“lack of responsibility.” 


Ordered Plant Closed 
TWUA members have been on 
strike since Aug. 22.. The union 
won an NLRB election at the mill 
last June but Louis A. Poss, 75, 
president of the firm, maintained he 
would never sign a contract. 
Later he modified this to say he 
would sign with the union if there 
was no wage increase or other bene- 
fits provided but again changed his 
mind and ordered the plant closed 
down. 

Poss’ antics during the pre- 
election campaign are recalled 
with bitterness now. The night 
before the voting Poss roamed 
through the plant embracing el- 
derly workers and exhorting them 
to “vote for me” or waggling a 
warning finger at union sup- 
porters. “His” vote was 449 com- 
pared to 884 for TWUA. 


His attitude was described as 
“even more incomprehensible” be- 
cause the firm’s ®ranch in Ravenna, 
Ohio, with 450 workers, has been 
under TWUA contract since 1937. 
Union officials have described Poss 
as fancying himself “a small-time 


SRS 


when th 
77-year-old Cleveland Worsted Co. Now the 1;400 Textile Workers are jobless as a result of a decision 


to liquidate the firm and divide an $18 million cash surplus melon. 
blasted the firm’s “lack of responsibility” to the city and workers. 


five-month-long® 


Sewell Avery” who is closing his 
mills “out of sheer pique.” 

Poss and the dozen or so others 
who control the firm will find little 
to pique them, however, in the 
quick financial killing they stand to 
make out of the liquidation. 


$26 Million in Profits 
The action in Cleveland is all too 
tragically familiar in New England 
textile centers where ruthless men 
have found that it is very often 


more attractive financially to liqui- | 


date a mill than to keep it in opera- 
tion. The welfare of the commu- 
nity or the employes become of 
small consequence. 

TWUA obtained a court order 
giving it the list of stockholders 
and appealed to them to continue 
the business, pointing to trade press 
comments that Cleveland Worsted 
was “a paragon of the staple 
worsted manufacturing industry 
with earnings surpassing anything 
by its competition. .. .” 

Solomon Barkin, research di- 
rector of TWUA, estimated that 
the company had made net profits 
of $26 million since 1942. 


The firm’s stock had been selling 
for about $80 a share until rumors 
of impending liquidation hit the 
market. Then the stock soared. to 


$125 a share as investors greedily 
eyed the $18 million cash surplus 
on the firm’s books which will be 
divided on liquidation. 


ey began their strike against the 


Union and civic leaders have 


Machinists Charter 
2,000th Lodge 


The Machinists have passed 
an important milestone with 
the chartering of the IAM’s 
2,000th active local lodge. 

Members of the latest 
lodge are 1,001 employes of 
Midwest Mfg. Co., a subsi- 
diary of the Admiral Corp., 
in Galesburg, Ill. 

IAM lodges from New- 
foundland to Hawaii and from 
Alaska to the Canal Zone 
work under contracts with 
14,396 employers, the largest 
number of employers under — 
contract with any union in the 
world. 


“oe Suffers 


Collapse Day 
Of Retirement 


New York—Gustav Faber, veter- 
an unionist, is reported “improv- 
ing” at Madison Avenue Hospital 
following his collapse in his office 
Jan. 20, the day of his retirement 
as secretary-treasurer of the Trans- 
port Workers. 


The hospital said he is not per- 
mitted to receive visitors or phone 
calls. 

Faber earlier had said his deci- 
sion to retire “was not an easy one 
to make, nor did it stem from hasty 
action.” He said the move was 
“decreed by my unswerving belief 
that my own union must remain 
within and be a segment of the 
united Jabor movement.” 

During the CIO convention 
which preceded the AFL-CIO merg- 
er convention Faber made an im- 


4 passioned address in which he re- 


gretted TWU’s action in not join- 
ing the new organization immedi- 
ately. 

Faber’s father was an active 
trade unionist in Germany. A year 
after coming to this country in 
1924, Faber brought his branch of 
the Amalgamated Metal Workers 
into the Machinists and later be- 
came the IAM delegate to the AFL 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 

In 1937, when TWU affiliated 
with the CIO, Faber was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the 40,000- 
member Local 100. He served in 
this post until 1948 when he was 
elected international secretary-treas- 
uref, 


Auto Workers Strike 
Four Deere Plants 


Des Moines, Iowa—Five thou- 
sand Auto Workers employed in 
four of the eight John Deere agri- 
cultural implement plants are on 
strike. 

Local 450 here and Locals 79, 81 
and 865 in East Moline, Ill., struck 
over disagreements on incentives. 
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Gas Bill Denounced 
As ‘Sham and Farce’ 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) led the continuing fight against the | : 
Harris-Fulbright natural gas bill with a four-day speech analyzing | : 
the measure as an open attempt to override a Supreme Court deci-| | 
sion and favor a handful of big producers against 21 million con-| : 


sumers. 


Advocates of the bill told report-® 


ers they expected a decisive vote as 
early as Jan. 27. Opponents still 
listed to make major speeches sug- 
gested that this was an attempt to 
lay the groundwork for charging a 
“filibuster.” 

They insisted they would proceed 
on their earlier pledge of “full de- 
bate” to educate both the Senate 
and the public on the issues and 
pointed out they had already prom- 
ised that no actual “filibuster”— 
mere talk to prevent a vote—would 
be attempted. 


Debate Becomes Heated 


The debate became heated when 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.) de- 
nounced the bill as a “sham and a 
farce” in pretending to offer protec- 
tion to consumers through a provi- 
sion seeming to allow federal super- 
vision limiting gas producers to no 
more than “reasonable market 
prices.” 

The “reasonable market price,” 
Wiley said, is a meaningless phrase 
in a regulatory law, since what is 
“reasonable” would depend simply 
on the actual “market price” agreed 
on by a producer and a pipeline. 

Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), 
floor manager for the bill, promptly 
retorted that Wiley was accusing 
“both the majority and minority 
leadership” of “deliberately per- 
petrating a farce and a sham.” 

Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.) scheduled the bill as 
the first major issue before the Sen- 
ate in the new Congress. The meas- 
ure is also supported by Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R-Calif.), GOP 
leader, and Sen. Styles Bridges (R- 
N. H.), chairman of the GOP Pol- 
icy Committee. 

Wiley has been joined by other 
Republicans in a pro - consumer 
fight to protect the interests of those 
who buy gas for heating and cook- 
ing. But there was no sign of a 
major revolt against the GOP lead- 
ership such as that which, in 1950, 
gathered an actual majority of Re- 
publican senators against an earlier 
bill to free gas producers of federal 
price regulation. 


Dodge Douglas Plan 

Douglas got no support from ad- 
vocates of the bill for his amend- 
ment which, while maintaining 
Federal Power Commission price 
regulation for the “giants” among 
gas producers, would exempt thou- 
sands of small producers. 

The 35 major gas producers that 
sold 70 percent of all natural gas to 
pipelines in 1954, Douglas pointed 
out, are high on the list of Amer- 
ica’s “500 largest industrial corpo- 
rations.” 

They are not “impecunious com- 


Garment Workers’ 


Institute Planned 

New York— Applications are 
now being received for the seventh 
session of the Ladies Garment 
Workers’ annual Union Training 
Institute, which gives professional 
training to trade union personnel 
with emphasis on organization 


- work. 


The classes for men and women 
who want to make service to the 
labor movement their life work will 
open June 11 in New York. The 
curriculum calls for six months of 
lectures and workshop seminars, 
and six months of field work. 

Those eligible must be between 
the ages of 21 and 25, and have 
high school educations or the equi- 
valent. Applications should be 


made before Mar. 1 to Dir. Arthur 
A. Elder, ILGWU Training Insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York 
19: TS; FZ 


panies suffering financial losses” but 
among the “most profitable big busi- 


ness in the world,” he said, and the | : 


companies that will “gain the wind- 
fall profits” if the Harris-Fulbright 
bill should pass. 


“Price increases totaling at least | : 


$600 million to $900 million a 
year” will be loaded on consumers 
if the bill gets through, he charged, 
and the big companies will get the 
major part of that increase plus 
“$12.5 billion to $30 billion in pure 
windfall profits” because the value 
of their proved reserves will in- 
stantly jump. 

Douglas read into the record 


standard statistics revealing that the | 
oil and gas company giants already | 
enjoy enormous special privileges | 
because they can “write off” 27% | 


percent of their gross income for 
tax purposes as a “depletion al- 
‘lowance.” 


Third Attempt 


The result, he said, was to allow 


these corporations to pay taxes on 
their net incomes far smaller than 
the tax rates imposed on other cor- 
porations. In some years they pay 
only about 25 per cent, in other 
years as little as 1 percent or “noth- 
ing,” whereas the rate of other cor- 


porations with net profits of more | A “THOROUGH PRESENTATION?” of the arguments against the 
Harris-Fulbright natural gas bill was made in a four-day Senate speech 
by the bill’s leading opponent, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-III). 
some of the material he piled up in his office to help in his presenta- 


than $25,000 is 52 percent, Douglas 
stated. 


The Harris-Fulbright bill is the 
oil-and-gas industry’s third attempt 
in 10 years to get legislative exemp- 


tion for gas sales from federal price 
regulation. 


killed by former Pres. Truman’s 
veto. 


The Supreme Court in 1954 de- 


cided in the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
case that under the basic 1938 Na- 
tural Gas Act the FPC was com- 
pelled to regulate the prices charged 


interstate pipelines by gas produc- 


ers. 


The effect of the Harris-Fulbright 
bill would be to reverse the Phillips 
decision by rewriting the language 


of the law. 


Joint Action 
Wins Benefits 
At Monsanto 


St. Louis, Mo.—A company- 
wide increase in pension and insur- 
ance benefits negotiated by three 
unions with the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. was described as “a con- 
crete example of how the recent 
AFL-CIO merger works in prac- 


tice. 


Joint negotiations led to a settle- | 


ment involving 10 locals of- the 
Chemical Workers; three locals of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers and one local of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 


Pres. Edward R. Moffett of the 
ICWU said the new pact was “part 
of our goal in bringing added pro- 
tection in the fields of pension and 
insurance to our members.” 

Retirement income, increased 
through a change in formula, and 
larger disability income were the 
principal changes in the pension 
plan. Retired workers will now re- 
ceive $2.25 per month for each 
year of service, not including social 
security. The maximum disability 
payment has been raised from $90 
to $120 a month. 

Hospital payments have been in- 
creased and extended to retired em- 
ployes. Life insurance for retired 
workers has also been raised to 
$2,000. 


The first bill died, the 
second, the Kerr bill of 1950, was 


tion on the Senate floor. 


Here’s 


Harrison Prediets: 


Chicago — The country’s living 
standard can be doubled within the 
next 15 years, Pres. George M. Har- 
Tison of the Railway Clerks told a 
union installation meeting and rally 
here. 

“If we don’t double it,” he main- 
tained, “it will be because of the 
stupidity of national leaders.” 

Harrison, an AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident, spoke at similar meetings in 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. He 
called for a “dynamic expansion” 
in the nation’s economy to provide 
the living standards he said are pos- 
sible, but at the same time warned 
of trouble spots. 

After citing auto layoffs, lowered 
farm income and decreased home 
construction as indications that 
remedial action must be taken to in- 
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Living Standard Can 
Be Doubled by 1971 


sure prosperity and employment, he 
noted that the country’s railroads 
are being operated by slightly more 
than one million workers, about 
half the number in 1920. 

The decrease, he said, is attribu- 
table to greater use of machinery, 
adding that rail unions “have noth- 
ing against machines.” 

However, he warned, technologi- 
cal improvements must be utilized 
for the benefit of all the people, not 
a few, if a balanced economy is to 
be attained. 

He added that a healthy econ- 
omy, in addition, demands. an over- 
all transportation policy which per- 
mits no stagnating restrictions on 
railroads and enables them to com- 
pete on an equal footing with other 
forms of transportation. 


_~@ 
© 


NAM Backing Campaign 
To Nullify GAW Benefits 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Prodded by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a reactionary emp-oyers’ group calling itself the 
Michigan Information Committee has begun a campaign aimed at 
preventing integration of unemployment compensation benefits and 
supplemental benefits negotiated by unions under the guaranteed 
wage principle. : 

Pres. Dan F. Gerber, of the baby food products company bearing 
his name, heads the new group turning out anti-union material 


_intended for legislators and the public. Only one of the 18 members 


of the executive committee is from Detroit: John Coleman, presi- 
dent of the anti-labor Burroughs Corp. 

Also on the committee is Charles R. Sligh, Jr., former president 
of the NAM, the group which is spearheading a drive to deny 
workers the benefits won for them in last year’s contract settle- 
ments. : 


To support its campaign the MIC is asking the state’s corpora-. 


tions to give 50 cents per worker. Based on the state’s work force 
of 2.8 million, this would give the committee a slush fund of over 
$1 million. 


| Credit Garhs | 


Relaxed on 


“@ e 
Home Building 
The Eisenhower Administration, 
cocking a wary eye at the continued 
drop in home-building in Decem. 
ber, has relaxed the credit curbs it 
imposed last summer to avert what 
it said was threatened inflation. 
Home buyers whose mortgages 
are insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration or guaranteed by 
the Veterans Administration again 
have 30 years to pay off their loans, 
The repayment period had been 
shortened to 25 years last July. 
Down Payments Stays 

The higher down payment re. 
quirement announced by the two 
agencies in July remains in effect, 
This calls for 4 minimum of 7 per. 
cent of the first $9,000 of appraised 
value and 27 percent on the re. 
mainder of the value for FHA in- 
sured mortgages, and at least two 
percent down on VA guarantees, 

Housing & Home Finance Ad. 
ministrator Albert Cole and Fed. 
eral Housing Commissioner Nor- 
man Mason, in a joint statement, 
said the 30-year repayment limit 
was restored in order to support 
“continued high level of home. 
building in 1956 without risking 
serious inflationary dangers.” 

“Our present analysis of market 
conditions indicates that the matur. 
ity limitation can now safely be 
relaxed,” they said, after reference 
to last summer’s “serious dangers 
of inflation in housing credit.” 

The VA said the fact that fewer 
homes are being built sufficiently 
“lessened the hazard of over-exten- 
sion of credit” to allow reinstate 
ment of the 30-year maximum. 


Second Retreat 


The Republican Administration's 
retreat from its earlier stand was 
the second. In December the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system re- 
scinded the credit curbs it had or- 
dered for the 4,300 savings and 
loan associations for which it serves 
as a reservoir of credit. 

What prodded the Administra: 
tion into the latest relaxation of 


Dept. report showing that only 72,- 
200 units of private housing and 
2,800 public housing units were 
started in December. 

The decline in private housing 
starts, the fourth in as many 
months, cut the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate to 1,187,000, the first 
time it has fallen below the Admin- 
istration’s publicly proclaimed goal. 
Cole said he wanted to maintain 
the rate at between 1.2 million and 
1.3 million in 1956. 

The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate fell below the 1.2 million mark 
for the first month since last July, 
when it was 1,175,000. It was at 
the rate of 1,203,000 in November; 
1,242,000 in October; 1,251,000 in 
September and 1,310,000 in Av 
gust. 

The 72,200 actual starts compare 
with 89,200 in November and 89, 
900 in December, 1954. 


Bill Jeopardizes 


Labor Relations 

The AFL-CIO has warned Con- 
gress that a section of a bill spon 
sored by Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R- 
Cal.) to amend the Civil Aeronav- 
tics Act “would place in jeopardy 
orderly labor-management relations 
in the aviation industry.” 

AFL-CIO Legislative Represent- 
ative George D. Riley, testifying 
before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, said that Section 42 of H. R. 
4677 “has for its purpose the cut- 
ting away from their union thos¢ 
members who have gone on t0 
supervisory jobs.” 

Declaring that such supervisors 
would have seniority rights, now 
maintained by contracts, “destroy 
overnight,” Riley asked the com 
mittee to delete this provision from 


4 | the bill. 
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New Building 
To Be Ready 
Early April 


The AFL-CIO will move into its 
new eight-story headquarters build- 
ing across Lafayette Square from 
the White House early in April. 

The move will terminate the di- 
vision of the AFL-CIO’s national 
headquarters staff among three 
buildings in Washington since the 
founding convention of the AFL- 
CIO. . 

Unexpected Delays 

The new building was originally 
scheduled for completion shortly 
after the New York merger con- 
vention but unexpected delays set 
back the completion date. 

The $3.5 million building will 
house the complete national staffs 
and departments of the AFL-CIO 
as well as provide space for a few 
international unions. 

Cornerstone for the building was 
laid April 30, 1955 with Pres. 
Eisenhower and AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany wielding the cement 
trowels. The structure was origi- 
nally designed to house the AFL 
but alterations were made to have 
the building hold the national staffs 
of the merged organization. 

Pending completion of the build- 
ing the national headquarters has 
been split between the former AFL 
building at 901 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., the former CIO building, 
718 Jackson Pl., N. W., and an of- 
fice building at 1625 Eye St., N. W. 


Locations Listed 

The present location of the vari- 
ous trade and staff departments, to 
continue until occupation of the 
new building at 815 16th Street, 
N. W.,, is: 

Massachusetts Ave. Building— 

Tel: National 8-3870 

President and secretary-treas- 
urer’s Offices. 

Building and Construction Trades 
Dept. b 

Metal Trades Dept. 

Dept. of Organization 

Dept. of Research 

Dept. of Legislation 

Dept. of Social Security 

Dept. of Public Relations 

Dept. of International Affairs 

Dept. of Accounting 

Dept. of Purchasing and Supplies. 


Jackson Place Building— 
Tel: Executive 3-5581 
Dept. of Publications 
Industrial Union Dept. 


1625 Eye Street 
Dept. of Education — National 
8-3870 
Library—National 8-3870 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion—Executive 3-0220 


Pay Hike Ends 
Fuel Strike 


New York—Fuel deliveries re- 
sumed after a five-day strike by 
Teamsters Local 553 which netted 
them a $1 a day wage increase and 
welfare benefits of 3142 cents an 
hour. 

In addition, the 300 fuel distribu- 
tors in all boroughs, except Rich- 
mond, will pay 14 cents an hour 
for each worker into a new pen- 
sion plan. 

The 30 cent hourly package in- 
Crease brings the daily pay scale 
to $20.23 in the industry. Rejection 
of union demands for a larger pack- 
age increase precipitated the strike 
and shut off 60 percent of the fuel 
oil delivered to Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens and 
almost all of the coal deliveries. 

Strike settlement terms were an- 
nounced by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner who had contemplated declar- 
ing a state of emergency. It was 
teported that had the strike con- 
tinued he would order a shutdown 
of theaters, night clubs and other 
amusement places to conserve fuel. 


early in April. 


THE EIGHT-STORY HEADQUARTERS building of the AFL-CIO, located across Lafayette Square 
from the White House, is expected to be ready for occupancy by the national staff of the AFL-CIO 


Gals Win Right 
To Smoke on Job 


Santa Monica, Calif.—Why 
can’t women smoke at their 
desks if the men are allowed 
the privilege? 

That’s what the Communi- 
cations Workers asked Gen- 
eral Telephone Co. of Cali- 
fornia, referring to commer- 
cial office workers. The com- 
pany said their ban on women 
workers smoking stood, so the 
union filed a grievance. The 
union position was maintained. 
The gals may smoke if they 
please. 

Legal verbiage being what it 
is, the CWA grievance read 
this way: “The policy within 
the commercial offices should 
be modified to the extent that 
a female employe will not be 
prohibited from smoking un- 
der the conditions indicated 
above.” 


Durkin Lauded 
In Congress 


Martin P. Durkin, late president 
of the Plumbers and former secre- 
tary of labor in the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, has been called “one of 


'|the nation’s most outstanding lead- 


ers” on the floor of Congress. 

Recalling his depression-born 
friendship with Durkin, at that 
time director of labor for the State 
of Illinois, Rep. John C. Kluczynski 
(D-I1l.) told the House: 

“To Martin P. Durkin belongs a 
great deal of credit for the passage 
in the state of the minimum wage 
law, an eight-hour working day for 
women, and a law establishing the 
public employment service and pro- 
viding for unemployment compen- 
sation. Under his leadership the 
Dept. of Labor for the State of 
Illinois became a model and exam- 
ple for the rest of the country to 
follow.” , 


\Johnston Forecasts 
Help For U.S. Workers 


Government workers can expect 
action on their behalf at this ses- 
sion of Congress, Senate Civil Serv- 
ice Committee Chairman Olin D. 
Johnston (D-S. C.) predicted. 

Speaking at a banquet of the 
American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes, Johnston said 
hearings would begin Feb. 1 on his 
bill to liberalize civil service retire- 
ment and family survivorship bene- 
fits. He expressed hope for early 
Passage. 

Johnston also disclosed that his 
committee intends to act this year 
on other measures providing low- 
cost health insurance, protection 
against unjustified salary cuts by 
downgrading, and longevity in- 
creases to wage board employes. 


In connection with the last pro- 
posal, Johnston said his committee 
has set up a council of “five out- 
standing Americans” to study the 
Civil Service Commission and its 
administration and to recommend 
imaprovements. He announced that 
he has appointed James A. Camp- 
bell, AFGE president, one of the 
group’s members. 

Another highlight of the banquet 
was the presentation of the AFGE 
1956 Award of Merit to Mrs. 
Romaine T. Kinzer, clerk in the 
Agriculture Stabilization and Con- 
servation Office at Harrisburg, Pa., 
for her suggestion of a simplified 
reporting form which has saved tax- 
payers $66,000 annually by elimi- 
nating errors. 


LARGEST IN-PLANT FEEDING union in the world, unaffiliated 
for many years, gets charter as Local 473 of Hotel & Restaurant 
Employes in Washington. From left, Pres. Angus C. Bea, Business 
Manager Oliver T. Palmer and Charles A. Paulsen, the union’s 


organization director. 


|Auto Workers 
|O.K. Program 


On Legislation 


Detroit—An 18-point legislative 
program for 1956 has been urged 
upon Congress by the executive 
board of the Auto Workers. 

Detailing recommended legisla- 
tion ranging from foreign economic 
aid to tax reforms, the statement 
adopted by. the board said that its 
proposals were designed to: 

1—Build stronger defenses both 
at home and throughout the free 
nations. 

2—Strengthen the free world ef- 
fort “to resist and defeat the ugly 
forces of world communism.” 
3—Insure an equitable distribu- 
tion, full-production, full-employ- 
ment economy with an ever-ad- 
vancing standard of living. 


Charging that “in the name of 
economy, we have risked the future 
of our national security,” the Auto 
Workers’ program called for pol- 
icies, plans and funds to build up 
military defenses of both the U. S. 
and its allies. ‘ 

The UAW said, however, U. S. 
policies should stress what it called 


:| “the positive aspect of international 


cooperation and economic aid so 
that we may do our part in destroy- 
ing the ugly blights of hunger, 
poverty, sickness and _ illiteracy 


7, upon which communism feeds.” 


Among the domestic improve- 
ments called for are increased aid 
to education, improved social secu- 
rity, more public and middle-in- 
come housing, better highways, 
and a number of economic meas- 
ures including Taft-Hartley revi- 
sion, a farm program, public power 
and flood relief, 


Hotel Union 
Signs Up 2,515 
GSI Workers 


The “world’s largest in-plant 
feeding union” has affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO as Local 473 of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes. 

An unaffiliated local for many 
years, the 2,515 members are 
largely employed by Government 
Services, Inc., operators of cafe- 
terias serving thousands of federal 
workers daily in the Pentagon and 
many other government agencies. 
The charter, first with the AFL- 
CIO seal to be issued by the 63- 
year-old union since the merger, 
was presented by Charles A. Paul- 
sen, organization director for the 
Hotel & Restaurant union. 

The union has been concentrat- 
ing in recent months on organizing 
workers in “captive” cafeterias of 
large industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments. 

About 600 members and guests 
were present for the charter pres- 
entation ceremony in the union 
hall, a converted post office. The 
charter was received for the cafe- 
teria workers by Local Pres. Angus 
C. Beau. 

The local drew a new number— 
473—because their old number— 
471—has been assigned for many 
years to a local union in Albany, 
nN. ¥. 


Meyner Asked to Veto 
Bill Hitting Aged 


Trenton, N. J.—Industrial Un- 
ion Council Pres. Paul Krebs called 
upon Gov. Robert Meyner to veto 
a bill pushed through the State 
Senate Jan. 10 which would deprive 
older workers of unemployment 
benefits. 


The measure would prohibit pay- 
ment of unemployment compensa- 
tion to workers receiving social 
security .or private pension pay- 
ments, except where the latter pay- 


ments are less than $140 monthly. 
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COPE Pinpoints Critical School Needs 


‘Too Little, Too Late’ 


Plan Hit by 


Labor. 


The basic issues involved in the aid-to-schools controversy are 
summed up in a Fact Sheet issued by the AFL-CIO Committee on 


Political Education. 


Drawing on official reports of the Health, Education and Welfare 
Dept., the “need” for schools was stated this way: 


A total: of 470,000 -classrooms> 


over the next five years is a “rea- 
sonable goal.” 

To replace wornout classrooms 
of questionable safety, 180,000 are 
required. 

To provide space for increases in 
enrollment, another 210,000 are 
needed. 

To reach the “reasonable goal” 
total, an additional 80,000  class- 


rooms are required. 


Enrollment Jumps 


School enrollment is increasing 
rapidly as the heavy birth rate of 
the war and postwar years has its 
effect. 

Between 1954-55 and the cur- 
rent school year, enrollment 
jumped by 1.6 million; from 38.1 
million to 39.7 million. 

In the next nine years—by 1965 
—enrollment will increase about 36 
percent, adding another 13.6 mil- 
lion students to the overcrowded 
elementary and secondary schools 
and equally crowded colleges. 

A minimum of $12 billion is 
meeded at current construction 
costs just to “catch up” with the 
most urgent, immediate classroom 
shortages. 

To meet these needs, which Can- 
didate Dwight D. Eisenhower said 
in his 1952 campaign speeches must 
be “squarely, honestly” faced, the 
Eisenhower Administration pro- 
posed zero dollars in 1953, zero 
dollars in 1954, $200 million for a 
three-year term in 1955, and final- 
ly this year $1.25 billion across a 
five-year term. 

To get even this far, the Admin- 
istration had to be goaded by teach- 
ers and parents infuriated by denial 
of decent schools for children. It 
had to be goaded by the White 
House Conference, which voted for 
heavy federal aid. 

Last year, when the first Admin- 
istration proposal was made, it was 
billed as a “$7 billion” program 
though it offered only $200 million 
in federal funds. 

Samuel Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, acknowledged 
that on the rest of the program— 
which consisted solely of various 
kinds of bond-purchase and bond- 
guarantee gimmicks—he had failed 
to consult state school officials but 
had consulted “extensively” with 
New York bond brokers. 

The 1955 Eisenhower proposal 
collapsed; it never had a chance of 
enactment. It did, however, pre- 
vent congressional action on su- 
perior federal aid bills pending in 
both House and Senate. 

The 1956 Eisenhower program 
was promptly labeled by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany as another 
manifestation of the Administra- 
tion’s “too little, too late” approach. 


Here Are Reasons 

Here are some of the reasons: 

® States and localities have heav- 
ily increased their spending for 
school construction—from about $1 
billion in 1949-50 to $2.5 billion in 
1955. Now they “are about at the 
end of their rope,” according to Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.). 

“Many districts have reached 
“heir }>gal ceiling for selling school 
'-=4, and most have raised taxes 
« ©.uch as local or state law per- 
m.'s.” 


The $250 million a year in fed-| 


eral aid for five years, proposed by 
the Administration, is not sufficient 
to produce the total $12 billion in 


school construction that is needed 
just to “catch up.” 

® The Eisenhower program is 
grossly inadequate in its failure to 
offer any aid in overcoming the 
shortage in qualified teachers. 

Some 60,000 additional teachers 
are needed right now, and an in- 
crease of 500,000 across the next 
10 years. 

But teachers are dropping out of 
the profession faster than new 
teachers are being trained. Some 
95,000 on an average quit each 
year—and only 87,000 persons qua- 
lified to teach in elementary schools 
are graduated each year. 

The principal reason is simple— 
low salaries. In 1953-54 the na- 
tional average was $3,605 a year, 
ranging from $1,741 in Mississippi 
to $4,800 in California. 

Eisenhower’s education message 
piously recommended that school 
districts should raise the salaries of 
teachers—but it proposed not a 
penny in federal assistance to help 
the school districts do it. 


Spreading the Burden 

® A third factor not mentioned 
in the Eisenhower program is the 
value of heavy federal aid in spread- 
ing the burden of school construc- 
tion and operation more fairly. 

The federal tax structure is “pro- 
gressive” in the sense that it is partly 
based on ability to pay. The states, 
however, collect more than half 
their revenue from sales and excise 
taxes that hit hardest at low-income 
and middle-income families. 

A study by the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on the Economic Re- 
port shows that about half of all 
federal revenue is derived from 
families with incomes of $7,500 
and more. In the states, families 
with less than $7,500 in income pay 
about 69 percent of all the taxes. 

Two major bills offered by Dem- 
ocrats would authorize heavier fed- 
eral aid to the schools than the 
Eisenhower program. 

One, introduced by Rep. Augus- 
tine B. Kelley (D-Pa.), proposes a 
total of $1.6 billion, to be spent in 
a four-year period. This was ap- 
proved by the House Education 
Committee last year. 

Another, sponsored by Hill and 
29 other senators, proposed $1 bil- 
lion in direct grants in two years— 
$500 million a year instead of the 
$225 million advocated by the Ad- 
ministration. 

The AFL-CIO convention advo- 
cated federal aid for both school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. 
Meany said that to meet these two 
objectives the federal government 
“should commit itself to at least $1 
billion a year for the next five 
years.” 
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Wide-open Battle in Prospect 
Over Kelley Aid-to-Schools Bill 


By Willard Shelton 


A wide-open fight on the House 
floor was in prospect as the House 
Rules Committee took up the Kel- 
ley aid-to-schools bill and at least 
three major amendments were 
strenuously advocated. 

One amendment, sponsored by 
Rep. Graham Barden (D-N. C.), 
House Education Committee chair- 
man who was outvoted last year on 
the Kelley bill by his own group, 
would strike out the important “pre- 
vailing wage” section of the meas- 
ure. 


Barden Vehement 

A second, sponsored by Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.), 
would prohibit actual transfer of 
federal funds to school districts 
“that refuse to obey the Supreme 
Court segregation decision.” 

A third, threatened by Repub- 
lican leaders, would attempt to re- 
duce the total $1.6 billion federal 
authorization for school building to 
the $1.25 billion proposed by Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

Barden was vehement in opposi- 


tion both to the “prevailing wage” 


4b 


e 


Inc. 


in the second half. 


threefold jump over 1954. 


°55 Wage Hikes Negotiated 
By Unions 30% Over ’54 | 


Wage increases negotiated by unions last year exceeded those 
won in 1954 by almost 30 percent, according to a survey of nearly 
5,000 contracts by statisticians of the Bureau of National Affairs, 


The median increase rose from just over 6 cents an hour in 1954 
to almost 8 cents in 1955, BNA reported. There was a marked 
swing to larger settlements during the year. Thus, the median 
raise jumped from 6.7 cents an hour in the first half to 8.6 cents 


BNA found the most significant development in wage bargaining 
during the year was the rapid increase in the proportion of labor 
contracts providing automatic wage hikes in future years. Deferred 
wage boosts were negotiated in 14 percent of 1955’s settlements, a 


¢ 


section contained in the Kelley bill 
and the Powell amendment. He 
said he would do all in his power 
to keep “social and labor reforms” 
out of any school-aid bill. 

The “prevailing wage” provision 
actually follows existing federal law 
requiring construction firms hold- 
ing government contracts to pay 
prevailing wages for the area where 
construction is performed. 

It was approved years ago by 
Congress in the form of the Bacon- 
Davis Act. Its effect is to prevent 
exploitation of workers by con- 
tractors moving into distant areas 
and undermining local standards by 
importing labor that is “willing” to 
work for lower pay scales. 


Wage Principle Involved 


The single issue is whether in 
passing the bill for aid to school 
construction the federal government 
will abandon its previously estab- 
lished prevailing wage principles. 

House GOP Leader Joseph Mar- 
tin (Mass.) said he “thought” he 
would vote for the amendment, 
adding, “because of the position of 
the Supreme Court (on school seg- 
regation), I don’t think you can do 
otherwise.” 


Eisenhower Indecisive 


Pres. Eisenhower next day 
seemed a lot less decisive. He sug- 
gested that the issue was one for 
Congress to decide but pointed out 
that the Supreme Court itself had 
issued a decree allowing deseg- 
regation of schools to proceed grad- 
ually. 

Several days earlier Marion B. 
Folsom, Health, Education and 
Welfare secretary, had said the 
Powell amendment seemed “ex- 
traneous,” that desegregation had 
already been decreed by the courts, 
and the “courts were enforcing it.” 


Adoption of the amendment 


would be certain to provoke a 
Southern filibuster in the Senate 
that might knock out the proposal 
in the end. 


Amount in Question 


It was uncertain, before the Rules 
Committee cleared the Kelley bill 
for floor action, how serious a fight 
Republicans would put up to re- 
duce the amount of school aid. 

The bill would authorize $400 
million a year, to be spread across 
four years, as contrasted with mere- 
ly $250 million a year for five 
years under the 1956 Administra- 
tion plan. 

Pending in the Senate is another 
bill sponsored by Sen. Lister Hill 
(D-Ala.) to raise the authorization 
to $500 million for two years, in- 
creasing the funds immediately 
available for emergency use. 


Railroad Paper 
Buys New Site 


Labor, the national weekly news- 
paper of the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
has acquired land for a new home 
within view of the nation’s Capitol. 


Ousted from the place it occu- 
pied for 31 years opposite the Capi- 
tol to make room for the new House 
of Representatives building, Labor 
has been in leased quarters in the 
Dairy Employes Union Building. 

The 24,000-square-foot site is 
approximately 15 percent larger 
than Labor’s former land. Several 
buildings will be razed and plans 
will have to be approved before 
building starts and the new quar- 
ters are ready in about two years. 

The new home will also house 
the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, Railway Labor's Politi- 
cal League and other labor activ- 
ities, 
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Page Seven 


Service Costs Up in °55 


Food, Commodities Off 


The Consumers Price Index 
marked the end of its year of 


of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


“greatest stability” by falling from 


November’s 115 to 114.7 in December, the first drop since August. 


During all of 1955, it moved within the narrow range of eight- | 


tenths of one index point between the high in November and a low of 


Collingwood 
Wins Election 
In New York 


New York — Charles Colling- 
wood, middle-of-the-road candidate, 
won election as president of this 
city’s local of the Television & 


Radio Artists. 


Collingwood is a news analyst 
and commentator for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Among those 
elected with him was Orson Bean, 
television humorist, as first vice 


president. 
Blast Committee 


One of Collingwood’s first official 
acts was to blast the “inaccurate” 
picture of Communist infiltration 
in the broadcasting industry painted 
by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee which he added 
“had been exaggerated from the 


beginning.” 


“This is not to say that the prob- 
lem was not a real one and may not 
be again, but the safeguards which 
exist in Our union constitutions and 
normal management practices are 
more than sufficient to deal with 
the situation,” Collingwood said. 


Bars Communists 


He asked Rep. Francis E. Wal- 
ter (D-Pa.), committee chairman, 
to make known the basis of a 
charge about a Communist faction 
in the local since the constitution of 
his union, Collingwood said, bars 


Communists from membership. 


On the national AFTRA front, 
| i Donald F. Conaway, a Chicago at- 
: torney, has been named executive 
| secretary effective Feb. 1. The post 
had been filled by Alex R. McKee 

since the death of George Heller 
Conaway, 36, has been 
a legal representative of the un- 


last year. 
affiliated Railroad Trainmen. 


Doherty Named 
Delegate by Ike 
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eiro, Brazil, Jan. 31. 
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AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Vice Pres. Nixon will head the 
delegation which will travel to and 
2 from Brazil by military plane, re- 


turning Feb. 4. 


Pres. William C. Doherty of the 
Letter Carriers has been named by 
Pres. Eisenhower as a member of 
the official U. S. delegation at the 
inaugural of President-elect Jus- 
celino Kubitschek in Rio de Jan- 


He will have the temporary status 
of minister plenipotentiary. Do- 
herty is the first labor official to be 
included in a diplomatic delegation 
representing this country at the in- 
augural of a friendly chief of state. 
His appointment was suggested by 


é> 


114.2 in April and May. 

The bureau said prices over the 
year were more stable that in any 
year since monthly pricing of items 
was begun in 1940. However, it 
pointed out, the relatively small 
movement of over-all prices “con- 
cealed divergent trends in the two 
main pricing elements.” 


Commodities Decline 


“In broad terms,” it explained, 
“service items increased in cost, 
while commodities, especially foods, 
declined on the average.” 

Service items include things like 
medical and personal care, reading 
and recreation. Commodity items 
include food, housing, apparel, etc. 

The December index figure, while 
lower than November, was three- 
tenths of one index point higher 
than the December 1954 reading of 
114.3. 


The decline was due mainly to 
a drop of nine-tenths of one per- 
cent in transportation costs, reflect- 
ing principally declines of 2.4 per- 
cent for 1956 autos and of 3.1 per- 
cent for used cars, and one of three- 
tenths of one percent in food prices. 
The lower food costs were sparked 
by drops of 5.5 percent in pork and 
3.1 percent in poultry. 

Industrial Earnings Up 

A drop of one-tenth of one per- 
cent in housing costs reflected a de- 
crease of 1.1 percent in house fur- 
nishings which offset increases in 
rents, coal and fuel oil, and house- 
hold operations. 

The BLS also reported that aver- 
age industrial earnings rose to new 
records in December and gave the 
average factory worker a 6 percent 
increase in purchasing power Over 
the year, the largest jump in the 
postwar period. 

It said that the average Decem- 
ber pay envelope of a factory work- 
er with three children contained 
$73.15, while that of a worker with 
no dependents held $65.79—both 
about $4.50 a week more than in 
December 1954. 


Canadian Farmers 
Are in Same Boat 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canadian farmers, 
like their counterparts in the U. S., 
are getting less and less of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, according to 
Dr. E. C. Hope, economist of the 
Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. 


In 1951, Hope reported, the 
Canadian farmer received 63 cents 
of every $1 the average consumer 
spent on Canadian-produced food. 
By 1954, it had dropped to 51 
cents. 


» 
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€ Waverly, Va.—Virginia State Senator Garland S. Gray, who 

headed the commission which brought forth a plan to circumvent 

is the Supreme Court’s anti-segregation ruling, in 1952 closed down 

c = Gray Lumber Company here rather than negotiate with the 
il union. 

s “No damned union is going to run my business,” Gray, who 

e has given Sussex and Surrey Counties $45,000 for private, white 

4 swimming pools to guard against mixing, was quoted as saying. 

Six days before his decision to close his plant, his employes 

” voted 99 to 8 in an NLRB election to be represented by the Inter- 


Co. It is still non-union. 


as 


: Gray Closed Lumber Co. 
Rather than Negotiate 


national Woodworkers. Seven months later the business, which 
Gray sold to his son, reopened under the name of Elmon Gray & 


| 


| 


FUTURE TRENDS in collective bargaining and current economic trends and developments keynoted 


the two-day meeting of 52 AFL-CIO union researchers and associates in Washington called by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. The sessions, organized by Dir. of Research Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
touched on organization of the department, publications and the trend toward the shorter workweek, 
supplemental unemployment benefits and health and welfare plan. Nat Goldfinger, a member of the 
department, is shown addressing the group on current economic developments. 


5 Governors 
Plan to Block 
School Decree 


Richmond — Strategy for the 
states opposed to the Supreme 
Court’s decision ending public 
school segregation has been formu- 
lated at a meeting of five southern 
governors here. 

Four of the governors, in a joint 
statement, said they would ask their 
state legislatures to adopt resolu- 
tions of “interposition or protest” 
against the Court’s ruling. 

Hope for 13 States 

A spokesman said they hoped a 
total of “at least 13” states would 
join in a movement to overturn the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. 

Their statement contended that 
the states have not delegated to the 
federal government the power to 
prohibit racial segregation. This is 
the basic argument—disputed by 
most Constitutional lawyers—upon 
which any attempt to use the “inter- 
position” doctrine to block integra- 
tion must rest. 

(Interposition is a legal doctrine 
which contends that the states have 
the right to “interpose” their objec- 
tion to any exercise of powers not 
granted by the Constitution and to 
halt their execution within their 


own boundaries until such time as}: 


they are placed in the Constitution 
by amendment.) 


The Supreme Court, in making 
its ruling, regarded the 14th 
Amendment as already having 
granted such powers to the federal 
government. In such circumstances, 
refusal by the states to comply 
with the Supreme Court’s order 
would amount to direct nullifica- 
tion. 


Expresses Position 

Governors signing the statement 
were George Bell Timmerman 
(S. C.), Marvin Griffin (Ga.), J. P. 
Coleman (Miss.) and Thomas B. 
Stanley (Va.). 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges of North 
Carolina, who attended the closed- 
door discussions as an observer, 
said he felt the statement gave “ex- 
pression to the position of the 
South” but that he did not help 
formulate it. 


Significantly, the wording of the 
statement leaves up to each state 
to decide how far it would go in 
its resolution backing up the anti- 
integration position. 

Gov. Coleman said before the 
meeting that he opposed nullifica- 
tion, and the final draft uses the 
words “interposition or protest.” 
This opens the door for states who 
are not prepared to defy the federal 
government to unite with the other 
foes of integration at least in “pro- 
test.” 


09 Brought Progress 
In Civil Liberties Fight 


New York—The year 1955 brought significant advances in the 
fight for civil liberties, but “‘a terrifying lot of unfinished business” 
still remains before the freedom of all Americans will be secure. 


That is the conclusion of the® 


American Civil Liberties Union, in 
its annual report for 1955. The 
ACLU pointed to the defense of 
due process and equal treatment 
under the law by the federal courts 
as the outstanding progress of the 
past year. 

Another major advance, the re- 
port noted, was “a change for the 
better” in the nation’s preoccupa- 
tion with loyalty-security problems. 


Awakening of Public 


“A general awakening of the 
public conscience to the harm done 
the constitutional rights of people, 
the guidance of the federal courts, 
and the courage of a number of 
responsible legislators and govern- 
mental officials have thrown a clear 
light on the danger in which we 
stood,” the ACLU said. 

The civil liberties aspect of the 
loyalty-security program still “re- 
mains critical,” however, and the 
report said that “libertarian con- 
cern and pressure should continue 
in full force.” 

While noting that both the 
executive branch of the govern- 
ment and the courts acted in the 
struggle to preserve civil rights, 
the ACLU emphasized that, once 
again, “Congress has done noth- 
ing.” 

“The political situation, the com- 
plexities of the Democratic and 
Republican party solidarity, conti- 
nue to paralyze any move toward 
significant federal civil rights leg- 
islation,” it declared. 

The report pictured the federal 
courts as blazing the trail toward re- 
establishment of individual rights. 

The ACLU pointed to judicial 
decisions limiting the State Dept.’s 
power to deny passports without 
fair hearings and wiping out addi- 
tional barriers of discrimination and 
segregation in education and places 
of public accommodation as the 
year’s major advances. 


Long Range Battle 


Much of its 144-page report, 
however, is devoted to a warning 
that efforts to end segregation and 
discrimination will need to be 
fought for a long time to come. 

“Emmett Till is kidnapped and 
killed in Mississippi, neo-Klan or- 
ganizations exert various kinds of 
coercion on Negroes in many parts 
of the South; and in the North— 
whose often holier-than-thou bluff 
is being called by the rapid increase 
of its Negro population—discrimi- 


nation in public housing takes on! ; 


an alarming proportion,” the ACLU 

said. 

The report emphasized that the 

current civil rights fight is intended 

to protect the freedom of all citi- 

zens and not just Negroes alone. 

“Principles at stake govern the 

treatment of other races, national 
origin groups, the sexes, adher- 
ence to different faiths, and the 
non-religious,” it declared. “This 
must be remembered because al- 
though there are different victims 
of discrimination at different 
erises in history, the fundamental 
value remains unchanged—equal- 
ity before the law.” 

The hardest civil liberties task 
still remains the job of maintaining 
freedom of inquiry and communi- 
cation, the ACLU said. Condem- 
ning efforts at censorship by both 
the government and private groups, 
it added: 

“Thirty-five years of experience 
has taught the ACLU that the most 
difficult of its policies to explain 
to the public is the organization’s 
position that’ free speech is for 
everybody.” 

It said that the fight to guarantee 
newspapermen full access to gov- 
ernment news must be continued, 
and held that a full flow of infor- 
mation to the people about gov- 
ernment activities is an effective 
guarantee against official abuse of 
the rights of citizens. 
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prem Backed 
Candidate Wins 


Pittsburgh—A labor-en- 
dorsed Democrat has won the 
first congressional election of 
1956. 

State Sen. Elmer J. Hol- 
land, an official of the Steel 
City Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, ran up a three-to-one vic- 
tory over Republican candi- 
date David J. Smith, Mce- 
Keesport cigar store operator, 
in a special election to fill a 
vacancy in Pennsylvania's 
30th Congressional District. 

Returns from 309 of 311 
districts gave Holland 35,930 
votes to 11,680 for his oppo- 
nent. This was a better mar- 
gin than the two-to-one vote 
by which the late Mrs. Vera 
Buchanan beat Smith in 1954. 

Rep. Buchanan, who died 
last November, then received 
98,318 votes to Smith’s 
44,137. She, too, had run 
with labor’s support. 
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FDR’s Anniversary 
ANUARY 30 marks the 74th birthday of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Ten years after his death, his name continues to grow as &|- 


symbol of American democracy at its best—a symbol of courage, 
humanitarianism, liberalism in government devoted to the interests 
of average citizens. 

While FDR was alive, the men who had little faith in America’s 
great destiny kept up a constant clamor of destructive criticism— 
a campaign that matched the harsh words and calumnies devoted 
to Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. 


i Since FDR’s death, an embattled group of those critics have 
maintained their effort to cut down his reputation. But they have 
been dismally unsuccessful. 

Even the Republican Party, which once fought the New Deal 
as if it were an instrument of the devil, has now embraced much 
of Roosevelt’s program. Better late than never, the conservatives 
have come to accept programs like social security, minimum 
wages, rural electrification, home loans and a wide range of other 
government services. 

Belatedly they have come to recognize the greatness of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt and to add endorsement, even if unwillingly, to the 
recognition of FDR as one of the great Americans of all time. 


Not Enough Program 


RES. EISENHOWER’S health message falls far short of meeting 
the need to provide adequate medical care for millions of families 
in the lower and middle income brackets. 

The chief executive’s suggestions for aid to medical schools and 
hospitals are all right, so far as they go; but they scarcely go to the 
heart of the subject. 

The Administration program is in deep contrast with the views of 
former Pres. Truman, whose memoirs underscore his deep conviction 
that a federal health insurance program is indispensable to provide 
the health care that America wants and needs. 

The American Medical Assn. and its powerful lobby have spread 
out a propaganda blanket—as AFL-CIO Pres. Meany noted—that 
has done much to impede sensible legislation on health problems. 
But eventually the government must face the facts, ignore the AMA 
smokescreen, and develop a health program that will remove the 
ever-present threat of bankruptcy that faces American families when 
serious illness or disability strikes. 


An [AM Milestone 


ONGRATULATIONS are in order for the Intl. Assn. of Ma- 
chinists, which has just chartered its 2,000th local lodge. 
The IAM’s membership of nearly 900,000—working under some 
14,396 collective bargaining contracts—knows at first hand the 
value of a strong and effective union. 
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Spring Training 


Israel Target of Red, Arab Drive 


(Excerpts from an address by® 


Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D., 
N. Y.).to a United Jewish Appeal 
Dinner in New York on a positive 
policy for the Middle East.) 


By Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 


The forces and dangers rampant 
today in the Middle East were not 
brought into being by Israel. They 
were there all the time. But they 


»| were brought into focus by Israel, 


and today they are directed against 
Israel. 

These forces are not local. They 
are international, just as the dangers 
are international. And they are 
not single, but plural. 


First of all, and most apparent, 
is the force of international com- 
munism, aggression and subversion. 
This force, while world-wide, has 
only lately loomed as an immediate 
danger in the Middle East. But in 
fact, it was potentially there all the 
time. 

Side by side with this ruthless 
force is another, even more power- 
ful and violent—the revolutionary 
force of the oppressed and under- 
privileged peoples of the earth, 
awakening after centuries of trou- 
bled passivity, to demand their 
share of the 20th Century. 

This force was also there, in the 
Middle East, all the time. But it 
was not recognized. Some do not 
recognize it, and do not reckon 
with it, even today. 

Frequently, these two forces, so 
utterly different and distinct, are 
mistaken for one and the same, be- 
cause they often overlap each other. 
In this lack of perception on our 
part there lies a danger to us as 
great as from communism itself. 


The tidal waves of these two tre- 
mendous forces, churning the 
waters of our time, wreaking havoc 
upon all shores, could scarcely be 
expected to spare Israel from their 
effects. And they have not. 

In fact, Israel today lies at the 
very focus of both these forces, and 
is receiving the buffets of both of 
them. 

* * * 


For the Soviet Union, Israel rep- 


resents an intolerable enclave of 
freedom and stability in the midst 
of a seething world, ripe for a 
Communist-type revolution. 

For the Arab leaders, Israel rep- 
resents a convenient diversion for 
the surging forces of ferment and 
upheaval within their countries—a 
ready object for blind feelings of 
resentment and indignity among the 
ruled and oppressed peoples of the 
area. 


Israel symbolizes a kind of revo- 
lution, too, but an orderly, west- 
ern-type revolution, the unleashing 
of the energies of a people for 
dynamic progress, within the frame- 
work of democracy, and by the 
consent of the governed. 


To both the Arab leaders and the 
Kremlin, then, but for different 
reasons, Israel is a menace... for 
the Arab chieftains, a dangerous 
example; for the men of Moscow, 
a dangerous center of western in- 
fluence. 


@& 
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Sharett Voices 


Israel’s ‘Thanks’ 


Tel Aviv, Israel — Thanks 
for the AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention resolution urging 
arms and a security pact for 
Israel and opposing any sur- 


were voiced by Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Sharett in Par- | 
liament. 

“We. welcome every word 
in this resolution,” he said. 
“Our appreciation should go 
to Histadrut (the Israeli labor 
federation) for the able labors 
of its emissaries over the years 
in bringing about within the 
American labor movement 
this full understanding of our 
case. From this platform I 
should like to express my ap- 
preciation to the presidents of 
the two organizations which 
have united—George Meany 
and Walter Reuther.” 


render of Israeli territory |. 


It seems crystal-clear to me that 
as far as the Arab states are con- 
cerned, we must concentrate with 
all our might on helping them to 
resolve their basic problems. We 
must not let. them fall prey to 
Communist-type revolutions or to 
Communist intrigues. 

We must help to raise the status 
of their people. 

We must assist and cooperate in 
basic economic undertakings, such 
as the Aswan Dam in Egypt, and 
the Jordan River Development 
Plan. 

We must offer large-scale assist- 
ance for the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees. 

We must encourage progressive 
and forward-looking policies, such 
as land reform and the disestablish- 


ment of economic feudalism. 


We must be generous, but firm. 


We must make clear that our 
economic assistance is designed to 
release the energies of the Arab 
peoples to enable them to help 
themselves—to peace and prosper- 
ity, not to war and hostility against 
Israel. 

Israel must be assured of secur- 
ity and territorial integrity. Her 
fears of aggression must be quieted, 
and the sabre-rattling that now re- 
sounds through the area, on both 
sides, must be stilled. 

A program of progressive dis- 
armament, as soon as peace has 
been agreed upon, should be and 
can be in order, so that all energies 
may be harnessed for the better- 
ment of the peoples concerned. 


Morgan, Vandercook 
On WPTR in Albany 


The AFL-CIO nightly radio com- 
mentaries of Edward P. Morgan 
and John W. Vandercook are heard 
in the Albany, N. Y., area over 
Station WPTR. The AFL-CIO 
News earlier inadvertently pub- 
lished the wrong station call letters. 
In Albany, the Morgan program is 
heard at 7 p. m., and the Vander- 
cook program at 10 p. m. 
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T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, who retired as head of the Internal 
Revenue Service to take a substantial job as board chairman of a com- 
pany with tax disputes, let loose a blast the other day at the income-tax 
structure. He suggested that it was awful for a wealthy citizen to be 
required to pay as high as 92 percent of his top-bracket income in taxes. 

Andrews presumably is a solid, substantial citizen, he is known as a 
public accountant, and he said right away, when he retired to his private 
job, that he wouldn’t have any thing to do with his company’s pending 
tax disputes. 

This doesn’t qualify him as an economist or any other kind of expert 
in the tax structure. 

The federal tax structure on personal incomes is “progressive,” to 
some degree, in-the sense that it imposes rising rates on higher brackets 
of income. But it isn’t nearly so “progressive” as it looks, on paper, 
because people: with large incomes can take advantages of special treat- 
ment, can hire clever tax lawyers (and charge off the expense), can 
dabble with relatively low-rate capital gains taxes and employ other 
devices. 

A monumental study went to Congress last November, to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, and an overwhelm- 
ing number of economists declared themselves against the traditional 


business viewpoint that tax rates are “too progressive,” that they tend to 
dry up incentives and investment. 


xkkk 


PROF. RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE, of the University of Michigan 
said in an elaborate analysis that despite the “progressive” nature of 
federal income levies, there is little over-all difference in the actual rate 
paid by the man earning $3,000 a year and the man earning $10,000. 
The $3,000 man pays 28 percent of his income in federal, state and 
local taxes, the $10,000 man pays 33 percent. 

Except for a handful of the very heaviest-income families (who can 
always avoid taxes by putting investments in specially favored oil and 
gas properties), there isn’t a vast range between the very lowest-income 
family units and those well above $10,000. 

Those with less than $2,000 in income pay at a rate of 27 percent, 
Musgrave said, while those in the brackets above $10,000 a year paid 
at an actual rate of 41 percent. 

This shows some “progression,” all right, but nothing like the steep 
progression that is pretended. 

It may be modestly suggested that the $50,000-income family suffers 
less in paying 41 percent of its gross in taxes than the $2,000-income 
family in paying 27 percent—or $540 a year—in federal, state and 


local taxes. 
xk kk 


PROF. WILLIAM L. CARY, of Columbia University, said in a paper 
submitted to the congressional committee that “the large investor proba- 
bly constitutes the most important beneficiary of preferential treatment” 
in the tax laws. 

Cary cited one section of a tax “revision” law carefully drafted with 
three provisos to give exactly one motion-picture executive, Louis B. 
Mayer, the benefit of paying only a 27 percent capital gains tax, instead 
of a much higher income tax, on a lump-sum retirement payment to him. 

Prof. J. Keith Butters of Harvard University reported that as a group 
“individuals in the upper income (brackets) . . . are still accumulating 
large amounts of new investable funds.” How can this be if, as An- 
drews seems to argue, federal tax rates are unkind, awful and con- 
fiscatory? 

It is natural for Andrews, on the basis of a presumably pretty rich 
salary, to grumble about his personal tax bill. But he shouldn’t talk 
publicly in an unrealistic fashion about how the tax structure works. 


xk *wk 


HE EDITORS of this publication recently received a copy of a 

letter written to Ray Tucker, a Washington syndicated columnist, 
tebuking Tucker for “lack of understanding” of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and state so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

Tucker doesn’t seem to know that T-H outlaws closed shop contracts— 
although it does, and has since 1947. So his correspondent carefully 
points out that state “right-to-work” laws “go further and outlaw con- 
tracts covering all forms of union security.” This is what unions are 
kicking about, the letter-writer tells Tucker. 

The writer of the letter to Tucker was not a labor columnist, not a 
a union president or union publicist, but Harold L. Colvin, manager of 
industrial relations for the Nestle Co., who bargains with many unions 
and thinks columnists shouldn’t confuse their readers. 


SWORN IN AS MEMBERS of New York City’s career and salary 
plan appeals board by Mayor Robert Wagner, Jr. (right), are Pres. 
Jeremiah P. Sullivan of Electrical Workers (left) and Anthony C. 
Russo of the Government and Civic Workers. 


Morgan Says: 


Democrats Must Plan Attack 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


ITH a Presidential election campaign in the 

making, the Democrats face a real dilemma. 
They must decide what their main line of attack is 
going to be. For a quarter of a century almost with- 
out interruptien, the direction of their drive has been 
left of center. If they 
abandon that now in favor 
of a middle course, they 
risk losing their so-called 
liberal following while 
handing the opposition— 
ironically—an opening to 
use the campaign gambit 
of “me-tooism” against 
them. 

The tremendous mo- 
mentum of the bloodless 
revolution in the genera- 
tion spanned by the Presi- 
dencies of Roosevelt and Truman kept the party 
largely intact, with a kind of centripetal force. 

So swift has been the sweep of social change 
that it is downright startling to realize, as the pro- 
vocative independent weekly “New Leader” points 
out, that the Republican administration today is 
committed to policies which were first advocated 
during the Coolidge era—by Socialists. 


Vandercook Says: 


Does this mean the Democratic are stuck with 
“me-tooism” whether they like it or not? One has to 
think they need not be if they rise to their full respon- 
sibility now as the party of opposition but, examining 
the evidence, an observer fails to find that they really 
are rising to it. 

* * * 


HE Majority Leader of the Senate, Texas’ Lyn- 

don Johnson, is a master of conciliation and the 
adroit maneuver, but one must wonder at his evalua- 
tion of the issues. He has been so preoccupied to 
press passage of the natural gas bill that he has not 
encouraged his colleagues to debate the foreign policy 
questions provoked by the Dulles “brink of war” 
interview. Even Senator Johnson’s lack of enthu- 
siasm does not fully explain why only a handful of 
Democrats in Congress had flung any serious chal- 
lenge to the administration on foreign and defense 
policies despite the open invitations of the Dulles and 
the General Ridgway magazine articles. 

The Democrats were handed the challenge of lead- 
ership in the Thirties. Granted that opinion is not 
exactly unanimous on this point, but I think history 
will show that in the main they took it up with cour- 
age and compassion and imagination and acquitted 
themselves well. 

In a sense, their role was easier then because the 
crisis was big and visible. Today the issues are more 
scattered but they are still there, however halcyon 
the hammock in which the country is reclining. Ap- 
proaching them on tiptoe is not likely to bring results, 


Ike Left His Diners in Suspense 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) : 


THE third anniversary of the inauguration of 
Pres. Eisenhower, Republicans held high-priced 
“Salute to Eisenhower” dinners in some 50 cities. As 
a result of the festivities, the GOP hoped to raise 
many millions of dollars for the coming campaign. 
Members of the Administration supporting cast 
dropped everything to ssegmere 
hurry to their duty sta- 
tions. Nixon, in Chicago, 
must have given his audi- 
ence an eerie feeling that 
this was just where they’d 
come in; for again, they 
heard the Vice President 
declaring “it was the Tru- 
man-Acheson policy that 
got us into war’—and not, 
as some had _ supposed, 
Communist aggressors. —" ‘isis 

Nixon then guessed that Vandercook 
if Adlai Stevenson had won, his administration would 
have been marked by “weakness, retreat and surren- 
der,” as, for instance, one supposes, of the Chinese 
Tachen Islands. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, appropriate- 
ly, was dispatched to New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. It was expected to yield the most gold. An 
estimated 10,000 Republicans, who had paid $100 
each for lobster in soggy paper boxes to help balance 
the party budget, were also fed this astonishing piece 
of historical information about the President: 


Unionization Answer: 


“Never before in history,” assumed Secretary Hum- 
phrey, “have the hopes of so many millions of people 
throughout the world been centered on the shoulders 
of one man.” 


OST revealing, perhaps, was Harold Stassen. He 
took the St. Louis assignment to say this: “We 
don’t need a President 14 hours a day for hand- 
shaking, but for the great decisions. . . . The longer 
he reviews it,” said Stassen, “I am more con- 
fident he will feel he can be this type of President.” 
After the adjective-intoxicated Republican diners 
finished glimpsing and eavesdropping on each other 
over closed-circuit radio and TV, the evening’s ritual 
was concluded by Eisenhower himself in a Washing- 
ton hotel, in person. 


The President said, in part: the “many millions 
who made possible the event (his own inauguration) 
you observe today” are “the strength of what so 
many have called a new era.” But at the end of his 
brief address, Eisenhower came no closer to ending 
the fearful suspense of the thousands of $25-to- 
$100-a-plate GOP diners than he has before. “My 
own future role,” said the President, “remains un- 
determined. I could devoutly wish there were some 
method by which the American people could, under 
the circumstances, point out the path of my true 
duty.” But, said the President, “this is a question 
that first, I alone must answer. . . . That answer,” 
Eisenhower promised, “will be forthcoming as quickly 
as it is firmly fixed in my mind.” 

“I trust,” hinted the President, “that it (his deci- 
sion) will not unduly reflect concern for self.” 

On the other hand, Rowland R. Hughes, Director 
of the Budget, has just resigned for—he says—“com- 
pelling personal and family reasons.” 


Survey Shows Farm Workers’ Need 


New York (PAI)—The most urgent need of the 
two million agricultural workers who made up the 
most depressed segment of the American people is 
for labor union organization, a survey of American 
agriculture published by the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the National Sharecroppers Fund 
concludes. 

The study. declares the country’s big farm corpo- 
rate interests fear union organization more than 
anything else and they have therefore “grasped every 
opportunity to strike at the labor movement and 
weaken, if they cannot destroy it. If they can 
wound the trade union movement on the industrial 
front, so much better are their chances of keeping 
it out of agriculture.’ 

Analyzing the activities of the huge corporate 


farm interests in the United States, the study de- 


clares: 


“The big farm lobby does not confine itself to 
agricultural matters. In opposing the enactment of 


extension of social welfare legislation, it plays the 
field. The lobby originally opposed the minimum 
wage and recently helped to prevent it from going 
higher than $1; it opposed extension of social secu- 


rity to farmers and farm workers; it opposed ade- 
quate appropriatons for extension of the Rural 
Electrification Administration; it opposed national 
health insurance. But the lobby does more than op- 
pose. There was one piece of legislation it supported 
heartily—the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“In eighteen states, the big farm lobby has taken 
the leadership in sponsoring ‘right-to-work’ legisla- 
tion. The recent Wisconsin law prohibiting the use 
of union funds in political campaigns was sponsored 
by the Farm Bureau Federation. The lobby is also 
the dominant influence in the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor in the states.” 

The pamphlet, entitled “Down on the Farm”— 
the Plight of Agricultural Labor—points out that 
the American farm is steadily becoming more mech- 
anized, in operation and more corporate in owner- 
ship. The marginal farmer is being squeezed out. 
The typical relationship on the large scale American 
farm, the survey finds, is between corporate owners 
and landless farm hands who work for wages. Under 
these circumstances, the survey says, the benefits and 
protections of unionization must be extended to the 
farm workers. 
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10-Year Test Proves 
Fluoridation Success 


Chicago—lIt has been a decade now since a handful of dentists 
and dental researchers, putting two and two together, noted that 
decayed teeth were a lot less common in communities where fluorides 
occurred naturally in the water supply. 

Why not, they reasoned, add fluorides to the drinking supplies of 


occur naturally—and take a sizable 
whack out of the nation’s $1.5 bil- 
lion a year dentist’s bill? 

There was a lot of furore. Some 
of the “cons” envisioned everything 
from epidemics and physical disin- 
| tegration to poorer quality beer if 

water were fluoridated. Some of the 
|more rabid “pros” painted glowing 
| pictures of a toothacheless Utopia 
where dentists would be hard put to 
make a living. 


Pronounced Success 
Out of the turmoil came a deci- 
sion to make a long-range test 
ion the effectiveness of fluoridated 
water. Three cities were chosen— 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Newburgh, 

N. Y., and Brantford, Ont. 
Now, 10 years later, four experts 
have evaluated the test for the Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Asso- 


one 


FLUORIDATION of drinking water, after a 10-year test in three cities, has been pronounced successful | ciation. In an article in the current 


in cutting down dental decay by the dental authorities. Here a teacher in Grand Rapids, Mich., a test | issue of the magazine, they pro- 
city, pins information on fluoride applications to her pupils to assure its transmission to their parents. | BOUNCE If a success. 


How to Buy: 


New Car Guarantees ‘Skimpy’ 


| By Sidney Margolius 


READER bought a new car sever2i months ago 

and encountered a nightmare of difficulties. 

The doors leaked, the steering linkage was faulty, he 

couldn’t shift into first gear without first moving the 

car slightly in high gear, and over 35 m.p.h. the front 

end bounced around like a rubber ball. Quite appar- 
ently he had gotten a lemon. 


Despite the fact the dealer was one of the coun- 
try’s largest, with big outlets in Miami and New York, 
and the car itself one of the most widely sold, he 
couldn’t get these defects properly adjusted. 


He sent numerous letters and wires to the fac- 
tory, made expensive phone calls to the manufac- 
turer’s zone office and put up a real battle to get 
that car put into the top condition a family should 
expect when it pays out a couple of thousand dollars. 


But he got no place. Factory representatives 
simply referred him back to the dealer. Finally after 
2,900 miles, during which time the front tires had to 
be replaced three times, apparently because of the 
faulty front end, he traded the car in on another 
make. He lost about $600 on the deal and went 
$800 deeper in debt. 


This department has received complaints about de- 
fects on most of the widely-sold makes, so defects 
cannot be attributed to just one factory or dealer in 
particular, although we are keeping a box score on 
the various makes. 


But it is time to point out that car manufacturers 
actually get away with one of the poorest guarantees 
of any mechanical product the public buys, with the 
possible exception of TV sets. 


If you buy a $50 vacuum cleaner you get a year’s 
guarantee. But you pay $2,000 or more for a new 
car and get a guarantee of only 90 days or 4,000 
miles. And in this department's experience, the ap- 
pliance manufacturer who gives you a year’s guaran- 
tee is more likely to provide more wholehearted 
service than the car manufacturer with his 90-day 
warranty. 


Dr. H. Trendley Dean, Chicago, 
secretary of the association’s Coun- 
cil on Dental Research, said that 
dental decay in the three test cities 
has been reduced nearly 60 percent 
since fluorides have been added to 
the water. 

“The results,” he wrote, “evi- 
dence the gradual transition of the 
theory of fluoridation into a scien- 
tific law.” 


Wi you buy a new car, here’s how to make 
sure you get what service you can under the 
skimpy warranty: 

1—Check over the car and take a short drive be- 


fore accepting delivery. The dealer may say any . . * 
defects will be corrected at the 1,000-mile checkup. SF eS. a. Gane 


: Sameer: f the Dept. of Oral Diagnosis at 
But that checkup is for the purpose of eliminating a P le 
problems arising during the first 1,000 miles, not the Indiana University School of 


communities where they do not® 


rate of dental decay is six times ag 
great as the rate of dental repair,” 
called fluoridation “the most prom- 
ising factor” in the resistance of 
teeth to dental decay. 

Cuts Dental Decay 

The addition of fluorides to water 
has had a “remarkable effect” on 
dental decay, wrote Dr. Philip Jay 
of the University. of. Michigan 
School of Dentisty, and Alice Ben- 
nett, an instructor im dentistry at 
the school. ; 

“It has been demonstrated con- 
clusively,” they wrote, “that the use 
of domestic water containing one 
part per million fluoride will reduce 
the prevalence of caries (dental 
decay) greatly if the water is used 
during the first eight years of life.” 

The results of the 10-year test 
confirm the conclusions many other 
cities reached on the basis of pre- 
liminary reports from the three 
communities. 

Since the fluorides were first 
added to the water in Grand 
Rapids, Newburgh and Brantford, 
scores of other cities, encouraged by 
the results, have put the salts into 
their own supplies. 


Song Dedicated 


To Merged Labor 


Two Harbors, Minn.—Robert W. 
Meyers has written the words and 
music to “America’s Labor Song.” 

Meyers says the song, just pub- 
lished, is dedicated to the merged 
AFL-CIO. 


those existing at delivery. Dentistry, noting that “the current 


2—When you do take possession, take the car to 
a reliable independent mechanic. Have him check 
it and especially check body bolts, electrical connec- 
tions, carburetor calibration, wheel alignment, steer- 
ing and gas throttle linkage and brakes. Make a 
list of defects he finds and bring the car back to the 
dealer for adjustment of these items. 

3—If the car then is in good shape drive it, pre- 
ferably on a long trip, until the 1,000-mile point. 
Before bringing it in for the checkup, take it to a 
body shop and pay it to inspect the car for paint 
defects, and body and trunk and door alignment. 
Also put the car under a hose or through a car laun- 
dry to locate leaks. Again make a list of defects to 
be corrected at the 1,000-mile checkup. Give the 
dealer sufficient time to take care of everything. 
Among vital points to have him check is wheel align- 
ment, as free play often develops during the first 
1,000 to 3,000 miles. 

4—When you call for the car, re-check your list 
to see if all defects are adjusted. Tell the service 
manager about any still unsatisfactory items before 
you leave the shop. 

5—If any defects still exist after the 2,000-mile 
checkup, you can be sure they either cannot be cor- 
rected and the parts should be replaced, or the dealer 
is avoiding further work. Then only a complaint to 
the zone office, the Better Business Bureau, local dis- 
trict attorney, your auto club, or the threat of legal 
action, may get the dealer’s cooperation. If the 
dealer has promised to make a correction even after 
the warranty period, or if for some reason a repair 
can’t be made immediately, send him a registered 
letter noting that the complaint was reported while 
the warranty was still in effect. 

Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius. 


* ASS. oo 


HOW IT’S DONE: Gravimetric feeders, such as this one in Wash- 
ington, add fluoride salt to a city water supply at rate of 14 Ibs. per 
million gallons of water. Recorders back of operator tell amount of 
salt being fed, other instruments record water flow. 


, “UNION MAID” 


V7 CONGRESSMAN ZILCH 
if CAME TO SEE MR.GOTROX 
/— YESTERDAY---HE WAS 
ALL UPSET WHEN 1T 
ZILCH AND 


GOTROX WERE 


Wiss 


\ 


—A Serial Story 


-HE ASKED ZILCH FOR 
COPIES OF HIS SPEECHES 
DURING THE LAST P 
CAMPAIGN TO PASS OUT 
TO HIS EMPLOYEES --- 


OH, THEY ARE! 
ZILCH 1S UP FOR 
RE-ELECTION THIS 
YEAR AND GOTROX 
iS TRYING 


GOTROX OF TRYING 
TO SMEAR Hm!!! 


AND ZILCH ACCUSED 


ep 


—By Bill Perkins , 
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CARDIAC EMERGENCY KITS, prepared on their own time by members of Luggage Workers’ 
Local 62, Newark, N. J., in cooperation with the Essex County (N. J.) Heart Association, have been 
given every hospital in the county to help in treatment of heart cases. Presentation of the first kit 
shows Dr. John. Winslow, president of the Heart Association, on the far left, and Morris Fuchs, 
manager of Local 62 and president of the Essex Trades Council, second from left. 


Unless Pitches in to Aid Juveniles 


Los Angeles—The Machinists, a 
union pioneer in fighting juvenile 
delinquency is expanding activities 
which have won high praise from 
Herman Stark, director of the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. 

It is taking a major role in pre- 
paring plans for a new Southern 
California Youth Training School 
to be located on the grounds of the 
Chino Institution for Men. 

“We have asked for and received 
the support and advice of the Ma- 
chinists,” said Stark, “in planning 
the layout of vocational shops, the 
selection and placement of the ma- 
chinery, and the determination of 
crafts and trades that will be in- 
cluded in the vocational training 
program.” 

The Machinists are part of an 
advisory council serving planners 
of the institution, on which work 
is due to get under way in 1956. 

“For the first time,” Stark said, 
“an advisory group will be able to 
take part in the basic planning of 
a vocational training institution, 
rather than being called in to help 
reorganize an institution that has 
probably purchased the wrong kind 
of equipment and is operating in 
inadequate space.” 

This is the third time the Ma- 
chinists’ aid has been sought by 
California penal and corrective in- 
stitutions, 

In 1944, the union helped insti- 
tute an apprenticeship program at 
San Quentin Prison and is still sup- 


porting it. A few years later, it 
was represented on the first trades 
advisory committee for the Deuel 
Vocational Training School at 
Tracy and gave strong support to 
its program. 

Stark said the building program 
at Chino calls for immediate con- 
struction of facilities for 400 per- 
sons and ultimate accommodations 
for 1,200. 

He also begged for help in 
getting jobs for those released from 
the institutions. 


“ 
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‘Jumping Jacks’ 
Grounded by FTC 


So enthusiastic were claims 
about the health-giving quali- 
ties of “Jumping Jacks,” a 
brand of shoes for juveniles, 
that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued a misrepresent- 
ation complaint against not 
only the manufacturers but the 
advertising agency that ex- 
tolled them as weil. 

Accused of creating 13 er- 
roneous impressions as to the 
value of the shoes were the 
Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co., Mo- 
nett, Mo.; its officers, Sam 
Vaisey and Joe McCaffrey; its 
advertising agency, Storm Ad- 
vertising Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
and the ad firm’s president, 
Morry Storm. 


a 


“Yes, dear... yes, dear... yes, dear... .” 


“We need cooperation,” he said. 
“IT am attempting to get legislative 
permission to assign a full-time 
man as liaison with labor and man- 
agement in gaining that end.” 

The thousands of dollars spent in 
training and educating a delinquent 
may be wasted, he pointed out, if 
the department cannot effect real 
readjustment and rehabilitation out- 
side the institution. 

This calls for the cooperation of 
organized labor, employers, profes- 
sional groups, public officials, the 
press and the general public, he 
said. 


Murray Chairman 
Of Ryan Forum Group 


Chicago—Business Rep. Thomas 
J. Murray of Local 134, Electrical 
Workers, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Labor Committee for 
the 1956 John A. Ryan Forum se- 
ries sponsored by the Catholic 
Labor Alliance. 

Speakers will be Rev. Jerome 
D’Souza, S.J., since 1949 a mem- 
ber of the Indian United Nations 
delegation, who will start the se- 
ries with a discussion of: “Will 
Communism Win India?’ on Jan. 
27; Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D- 
Wyo.), and, jointly, Clinton S. 
Golden, former assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Steelworkers, and Har- 


Hollywood Observer: 


Mailer Novel Distorts 
Life in Film Capital 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—A major motion picture company is reported 
dickering for the film rights to a recent novel called “The Deer 
Park” by one Norman Mailer. 


Anything can happen in Hollywood and usually does but it seems 
incredible that any firm having a substantial interest in the health of 
this industry should consider putting on the screen for public consump- 
tion a pornographic tome dedicated to the theory that movie people are 
sex degenerates, drunks, and/or narcotic addicts. 

Additionally, the book scoffs at patriotism and love of one’s coun- 
try, follows the line that the Communist Party is just another American 
political party. It also takes at least one veiled swipe at labor or- 
ganizers. @ 

Even if the book were well-written, which it isn’t, it still would paint 
a viciously distorted ‘picture of what goes on in the studios and in the 
movie colony at Palm Springs. Of course, there are some eccentric 
personalities in Hollywood just as there are in Washington, New York, 
Des Moines or Any Town, U. S. A. But this smearing of an entiré 
community and industry for the antics of a few individuals is nauseating. 

While Mailer’s earlier work, “The Naked and the Dead” was not 
penned for prudes, it was masterfully written. It is sad that a writer of 
such promise should descend so quickly to the commercial gutter popu- 
lated by the smut magazines. 


He might have come up with a better book on the movie people and 
their pastimes had he gotten to know the real, hard-working personnel 
of the studios, concerning whom the following statistics are on record: 
79 percent are married, 70.1 percent have never been divorced, 59 
percent have children, 66.5 percent own their own homes, 61.3 per- 
cent attend church services, 80 percent voted in a recent Con- 
gressional election. 

* * . 


OOKS like we're going into a cycle of prizefight pictures. Latest 

is “The Leather Saint,” an unusual drama which Paramount has 

just put before the cameras. It’s the story of an Episcopal priest who 

; becomes a prizefighter on the side 

to raise money for the needy of 
his congregation. 

John Derek plays the role of 
the priest. Paul Douglas is co- 
starred as a fight manager and 
another key part has been given 
to 12-year-old Ricky Vera whom 
some of you will recall for his 
acting in the “Our Miss Brooks” 
television series. Ricky plays a 
young polio victim. 

Also in the cast are Cesar 
Romero, Jody Lawrence, Ernest 
Truex and Lou Nova of former 
heavyweight boxing fame. 

MGWM’s entry in the prizefight 
cycle is: “Somebody Up There 
Likes Me,” the story of Rocky 
Graziano, to be played by Paul 
Newman. Pier Angeli has been 
chosen to play Norma, the cou- 
rageous wife of the former mid- 
dleweight champ. Bill Corum, 


John Derek famous sports announcer, will 
“The Leather Saint” play himself. : 
r 


Other pictures in the cycle are 
Columbia’s “The Harder They 
Fall,” with Humphrey Bogart, Rod’ Steiger, Jersey Joe Walcott and 
Max Baer, and Universal’s “The Square Jungle” with Tony Curtis. Film 
rights to the Mickey Walker and Benny Leonard stories have just been 
bought by independent producers. As a result of this fight picture cycle, 
Screen Actors Guild has a record number of ex-prizefighters as mem- 
bers. Wonder when the studios will start making pictures about the 


old Ruttenberg. 


wrestling racket? 


Making Ends Meet: 


Beef, Pork, 


By Nancy Pratt 


EPORTS on food supplies in February say that 


Fryers Are Plentiful 


of onion flavor is an asset to almost any vegetable. 
The same thing goes for herbs. The use of “bou- 


beef, pork, and broiler-fryer chickens head the 

list of plentiful meats. The fruit picture finds grape- 

fruit in good supply and high stocks of tangerines. 

Potatoes are coming to market in record quantities. 

Popular winter vegetables—cabbage, cauliflower, let- 

tuce, and celery—also hit the supply counters at 
relatively moderate prices this month. 


N trying to prepare hearty winter meals, home- 

makers very often concentrate on meats and des- 
serts—with vegetables taking a back seat on the 
menu. A plain boiled potato can be pretty blah and 
detract from other parts of the meal. With no spe- 
cial effort, however, vegetables can hold their own 
with the rest of the meal in appetite appeal. 

You can easily add flavor to boiled vegetables by 
boiling them in bouillon or home-prepared stock 
rather than just plain water. .When you have a left- 
over ham bone, make it a practice to throw it in 
when boiling cabbage, carrots or potatoes. Canned 
tomatoes or tomato juice also help pep up egg plant 
or brussel sprouts. And don’t be timid about throw- 
ing in an onion when the spirit moves you. A touch 


quet garni” gives a distinctive taste to French cuisine. 
Bouquet garni is simply a fancy name for a bunch of 
herbs tied together or put in a little cheesecloth bag 
and added to the boiling water of stews, soups, or 
vegetables. 


To prepare a bouquet garni, take a piece of cheese- 
cloth or clean bit of nylon. Put in a mixture of 
your favorite herbs—thyme, oregano, parsley, celery 
tops, a bay leaf or a garlic clove, for example—and 
tie them Up in a little package. Drop it into the 
boiling water. The advantage of making up such a 
little package rather than adding each herb directly 
to the water is that you can remove the package as 
soon as you achieve the degree of flavor that suits you. 


ERE’S an idea for getting more out of your heat- 
-& ing dollar. Use aluminum foil behind radiators 
to reflect or spread the heat. You can prepare the 
“reflector” by tacking aluminum foil to a piece of 
stiff cardboard—cut to match the length and height 
of the radiator. Then slip the aluminum faced card- 
board behind the radiator. The aluminum backboard 
will throw the heat into the room. 
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Bread and Butter Facts: 


Survey Shows Gradual 


Decline in 


Workweek 


By Bert Seidman 
Dept. of Research 
NHE post-war period has seen a gradual, though by no means spec- 


tacular, reduction in the length 
A survey just released by the U. 


/ w 


May 1947 to 42 in May 1955. 


Actually, there was more of a movement toward reduced hours on: 


of the workweek. 
S. Census Bureau reveals that for all 


orkers combined, average weekly hours dropped from about 44 in 


the farms than in non-agricultural types of work, reflecting increased 


mechanization and a trend toward 


larger farms. 


The average workweek in agriculture dropped nearly 3.5 hours (from 


about 53 to 49.5 hours) while in 
only about 1.25 hours. 


non-farm industries the decline was 


“Among the non-farm industries, the most marked decline in the 
workweek affecting a large humber of workers has occurred on the 


railroads. 


In May 1947 more than half of all of the workers in the “transporta- | 


tion, communications and other public utilities’ group were working 


more than 40 hours per week. 
By 1955 only a little more than 


one-fourth were above the 40-hour 


level, reflecting primarily the shift to the straight-time 40-hour week 


for most railroad workers. 


yi Sow Census report is particularly useful for what it reveals about 


part-time work. The survey breaks down the part-time work group 


into those who work part-time for economic reasons and those who 
work part-time primarily because of their preference. 

While only a minority of part-time workers would prefer to work 
full time, these involuntary part-time workers still constituted more than 
a fourth of all part-time workers during the 1947-55 period and as high 
as a third during the 1949 recession. 

The Census report indicates the pattern of working hours for var- 


ious groups in the labor force. 


For example, self-employed men 


averaging 50 to 55 hours a week have the longest workweek while 
private household workers who average about 30 hours per week have 


the shortest workweek. 


Women tend to work shorter hours than men both because their 
hours are shorter on full-time jobs and because they tend to be employed 
in part-time work. The elderly as well as the youngest workers tend 
to work fewer hours than the middle-aged groups. 


EGRO workers average fewer 


hours of work a week than white 


workers and have to contend with more involuntary part-time em- 
ployment. In May 1955, Negro males averaged just 40 hours per week 


as compared with 43.5 hours for whites. 


For women, the average for 


Negroes was 34.5 and for whites, 35.5. Although Negro women work 
fewer hours, more of them are in jobs or seeking work than whites. 


The Census figures do not sepa 


rate genuine part-time workers em- 


ployed in the range of 30-40 hours a week from those who, through 

collective bargaining, have obtained workweeks of less than 40 hours. 
A survey recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics found almost 

one worker out of six was on a standard workweek of less than 40 hours. 


A workweek of less than 40 hours 


has become quite common for office 


workers as well as for some workers in other industries. 

The BLS survey showed that more than 22 percent of workers in 
non-manufacturing industries were on less-than-40-hour workweeks 
while about 11 percent in manufacturing were below the 40-hour level. 

As more unions negotiate contracts providing for workweeks of less 
than 40 hours, we can expect to see a sharper decline in the workweek 


than has occurred thus far during 


the postwar period. 


Italian Labor Clipped 
Commie Wings in 1955 


By Syd Stogel 
Special Correspondent 


Rome—tThe extent of Communist defeats in the Italian labor 
movement during 1955 was revealed by Giulio Pastore, leader of 
Italy’s largest free trade union federation, the CISL. 


In sharp contrast to the grave 
setbacks suffered by the Reds, Pas- 
tore listed the significant gains made 
by democratic trade unions in 1955, 
free labor’s best year since the war. 


In his annual meeting with the 
Italian and foreign press to de- 
scribe the country’s trade union 
situation, Pastore disclosed that in 
shop steward elections at 2,517 
plants last year the CISL jumped 
from 27.4 percent to 34.5 percent 
of the total labor votes, while the 
Communist CGIL, despite a power- 
ful and well-financed campaign of 
demagogy, intimidation and terror, 
dropped from 64.9 percent to 55.9 
percent. 

“Actually,” said Pastore, “the 
situation is much worse for the 
Communists than these figures 
show. Of the total number of shop 
stewards elected last year, the CISL 
representation jumped from 32.8 
percent in 1954 to 40.3 percent in 
1955, while the CGIL fell from 
60.2 percent to 51.2 percent.” 

“As far as we are concerned,” 
the veteran labor leader predicted, 
“this indicates that 1956 will be a 


year of great and decisive triumphs 
for the united and democratic 
trade unions. And speaking of 
united trade unions, unification is 
always our objective. We will not 
force our point of view on others, 
but we certainly shall devote our- 
selves to an intense drive to illu- 
minate the rank and file on this 
matter.” 

Pastore was referring to opposi- 
tion to the unification of Italy’s 
two free labor federations, the 
CISL and the UIL, by leaders of 
the latter organization, which is 
affiliated to the ICFTU along with 
the larger CISL. 

Pastore pointed out that his or- 
ganization was deeply concerned 
with protecting the real salaries of 
the country’s workers, and he fore- 
cast a drive to increase the buying 
power of wage earners. 

Average individual earnings in 
1955, he declared, went up about 
8 percent and industrial productiv- 
ity increased about 10 percent, 
with a corresponding increase in 
profits. Yet real salaries improved 
not more than 2 percent. 


| 


PLEDGES OF $7,000 for a free dental clinic for treatment of handicapped children in the Camden, 
N. J., area have been made by AFL-CIO unions in South Jersey. Shown looking over the blueprints 
are (from left) Pres. Joseph J. McComb of the Camden Central Labor Union; Dr. Lewis L. Coriell, 
director of Camden Municipal Hospital, where the clinic will be located; Albert K. Plone, chairman 
of the union’s Dental Clinic Committee; Dist. Dir. Daniel Arnold of the Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, and Dr. Milton B. Asbell, clinic director. 


pee 


To Machinists 
Education Job 


Tom Tippett, who started the 
Machinists’ Educational Dept. in 
1947 and has headed it since, will 
retire Feb. 1. 

He will be succeeded by John M. 
Brumm, former professor of labor 
and industrial relations at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who since 1952 
has been executive director of the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health. 

From 1943 to 1946 he was re- 
search and education director for 
the Dyers Federation and later was 
a labor economist with the U. S. 


Dept. of Labor. A member of 
Teachers Local 189, he also has 
taught at the University of Michi- 
gan, Bucknell University and Hun- 
ter College. 

Tippett is retiring under the IAM 
pension plan, which requires all 
Grand Lodge employes to retire at 
the age of 65. 

He built the Educational Dept. 
into one of the IAM’s major activ- 
ities and travelled to every center 
of the union in this country and 
Canada to conduct training courses 
and help local and district lodges 
develop their own education pro- 
grams. 

“Tom Tippett’s leaving is a great 
loss to this office and to the or- 
ganization,” said IAM Pres. A. J. 
Hayes. “I shall miss him as an ex- 
tremely able co-worker.” 


St. Louis Housing 
Suit Won by Negroes 


St. Louis, Mo.—Federal Judge 
George H. Moore has enjoined the 
St. Louis Housing Authority from 
maintaining a segregation policy in 
the city’s public housing projects 
and directed it to stop refusing to 
lease dwelling units to qualified low- 


income Negro families. 


Brumm Named|| 
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Show for Convicts 
Pays Off in Blood 


San Francisco—Convicts at 
San Quentin prison paid off in 
blood—100 pints of it—for 
the New Year’s show staged 
inside the grim walls by this 
city’s Theatrical Federation. 

Fifteen craft and talent un- 
ions combined to stage five 
hours of entertainment for the 
inmates. In return, 100 pri- 
soners donated one pint of 
blood each to the federation’s 
blood bank. 


®&. 
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Brazil Will Observe 
Trade Union Rights 


Brussels—The democratic rights 
of trade unions in Brazil will be 
carefully observed, President-elect 
Guscelino Kubitschek assured Gen. 
Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions during a visit here. 

Earlier, Oldenbroek had com- 
plained to Kubitschek that D. de 
Hollanda Cavalcanti, a member of 
the ICFTU executive board, had 
been removed from his elective post 
as president of Brazil’s National 
Confederation of Industrial Work- 
ers by a decree of the Ministry of 
Labor. Such action, Oldenbroek 
said, violated Brazil’s agreements 
with the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the United Nations. 


VY 


Labor Health 
Association 


Elects Brand 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. Morris 
Brand, medical director of the Sid- 
ney Hillman Health Center, New 
York, was re-elected president of 
the Association of Labor Health 
Administrators at the annual meet- 
ing here. 


Also re-named to new terms were 
other officers and members of the 
executive committee: Dr. Frank 
Guidotti, medical director of the 
Hotel Trades Health Center, New 
York, vice president; Dr. Herbert 
Abrams, medical director of the 
Union Health Service, Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. Lorin Kerr, 
of the United Mine Workers Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund, Wash- 
ington; Isadore Melamed, executive 
director of the AFL Medical Serv- 
ice Plan, Philadelphia; Jerome Pol- 
lack, of the Social Security Depart- 
ment of the Auto Workers, Detroit, 
and Dr. William Sawyer, medical 
consultant to the Machinists, Wash- 
ington. 

Main speakers during the meet- 
ing were Nelson Cruikshank of the 
AFL-CIO and Dr. E. Richard Wei- 
nerman, California labor medical 
consultant. 


STRADIVARI himself didn’t work any harder making his 


famed 


violins than Max Ritchie, a member of Steelworkers Local 1248, 
does at making copies of them. A tinner at the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Steel Corp., Ritchie carries on his hobby in his home on—believe 


it or not—Mozart Street. 
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-| Farm-Labor ‘Hate’ 


Kansas Kitchen Tour 
Upsets The Dopesters 


McPherson, Kan.—Some of the pundits, who read crystal balls 
and sniff the lofty air of Washington, report that farmers hate the 
laboring man and laboring people hate the farmers. 


It just isn’t so. 


All over this town recently farm wives and union men’s wives— 


all keenly tuned to their husbands’ 


thoughts and their husbands’ af- 
fairs—sat and talked over roast 
beef and salad, and no one was 
mad at anyone. 

What did they talk about? The 
same things any women talk about; 
recipes, weddings, diets and chil- 
dren, television programs and 
school work. 


Eminent Success 

The women were together for 
the second half of a nationally 
significant experiment aimed at 
getting farm and labor people to- 
gether. 

McPherson is a pioneer in the 
field, having the country’s first 
farm-labor council, now nearly 
one and a half years old. 

Last fall the council, the Farm- 
ers Union and the Farm-Labor Re- 
lations Division of the Kansas 
AFL-CIO organization organized 
a “kitchen tour” in which 11 Mc- 
Pherson women, wives of union re- 
finery workers, mill operators and 
phone men, drove to homes of six 
farm women who volunteered to be 
hostesses for dinner and a few 
hours of talk. 


If the purpose was to encourage 
peaceful relationships between the 
factory and the farm, it was 
scarcely necessary. 

If it was to demonstrate to the 
high-sniffing pundits that there is 
no friction, it was an eminent suc- 
cess. f 

When the farm women returned 
the call to the city women, atmos- 
phere was equally happy. 

Benson Target 

This time the operation was big- 
ger: 21 farm women—some bring- 
ing husbands and a few their chil- 
dren—visited seven McPherson 
homes, where sometimes two or 
three union wives got together as 
hostesses. Some of the visits were 
for dinner, others for supper. 
There was no arguing about the 


man at big McPherson refinery, 
those of her co-hostesses. 


farm-labor situation, although it 
wasn’t because of any lack of in- 
terest in affairs. 

Mere mention of the name Ezra 
Taft Benson was enough to bring 
instant response; no argument, 
though. Farmers’ Union wives, 
whose organization stands firmly 
for 90 percent of parity supports, 
were unanimous that the secretary 
of agriculture ought to be back in 
Utah. Union members’ wives 
agreed tacitly, at least. ‘ 

No one was blaming hostess or 
guest for high prices or low in- 
come. 

Mrs. Vernon Malm, who lives 
on a farm southeast of Lindsborg, 
Kan., summed it up: 

“In 1949 we bought a new Buick, 


and it cost the price of 50 hogs.. 


This year it takes 150 hogs to buy 
a new car, and it’s a Chevrolet. 

“Now, they claim that the farm- 
ers blame the higher wages industry 
is getting for the fact the farmer 
has to pay more. We don’t feel 
that way. We think the main 
trouble is that the farmer is getting 
so much less.” 

The hogs, she pointed out, have 
come down a lot farther than the 
Buick has gone up. 

If there were to be any bad feel- 
ings, the women at the dinner and 
supper gatherings should have been 
the ones to have them. 


Working For Nothing 

Wages for the union men have 
edged upward during the past two 
or three years. Most of the men 
whose wives were taking part, work 
at the National Cooperative Refin- 
ery Association’s big refinery at the 
south edge of town, which has 500 
employes. The Oil and Chemical 
Workers union (OCAWIU) has a 
local at the plant. 

At the same time, cattle feeders 
in this area have found, as Mrs. 
Floyd Hulse put it, “If you feed 
cattle, the feeders cost so much 


HELPING in McPherson, Kan., union wives’ hospitality day for 
farm women were their children, who played while busy mothers 
cooked dinner. Here Mrs. Marlo Krehbiel, whose husband is union 


looks in on her youngsters and 


. 


Comes A Cropper 
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FARM AND LABOR WIVES sit down to dinner in home of union member Paul Tornquist at Mc« 


Pherson, Kan. His wife is serving Farmers Union auxiliary members (from left) Mrs. Ernest Lunde 
berg, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, Mrs. A. W. Hawkinson and Mrs. Raymond Young, and union mene 
bers’ wives Mrs. Gunnar Carlson and Mrs. Jim Horton. 


you're just working for nothing.” 

Returns from other kinds of 
farm operation have suffered a si- 
milar decline. 

All that, and the political signif- 
icance the experts might attach to 
their visit, was of little concern to 
women of McPherson County. 

They were more interested in 
talking about little Ronnie’s habit 
of closing the heat registers, which 
makes the room somewhat chilly, 
and finding out where those lovely 
green shoes come from. 

They were just women getting 
to know each other. The pundits 
should have been there. 


D. C. Supermarkets 
To Go on 40-Hour Week 


Approximately 6,000 organized 
employes of supermarket chains in 
the Washington area begin working 
a five-day, 40-hour week Jan. 30 
and will get premium pay for any 
overtime. 

The new work week is the result 
of an agreement reached in 1953 
between tne chain managements and 
the Retail Clerks »>nd Meat Cutters 
unions. 


A LAST-MINUTE CHECK by Mrs. William L. Gile, new presi- 
dent of the auxiliary of the Oil and Chemical Workers’ (OQCAWIU) 
local at the McPherson, Kan., National Cooperative Refinery Asso- 
ciation plant, before dinner. 


GETTING ALONG FAMOUSLY during a McPherson, Kan., farm-union get-acquainted project 


are two wives of union men and two wives of farmers. Mrs. Marlo Krehbiel (left) and Mrs. Marvin 
Meats (right), are both wives of Oil and Chemical Union workers at McPherson co-op refinery. In 
center are Mrs. Leslie Olson and Mrs. Vernon Malm, whose husbands farm near McPherson and are 


members of Farmers Union. 
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Humphrey Hits Administration 
‘Stalling on Slave Labor Study 


By Gervase N. Love 


A resolution urging the U. S. to “exercise leadership” in the International Labor Organization by 
helping in the fight to outlaw forced labor for political and economic purposes has been introduced 
in the Senate by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.). 

Humphrey noted that the U. S. is the only government which has not replied to a questionnaire 
circulated among ILO member governments asking what they would be willing to do to implement 


 Eaber Forces Shift 
In UNESCO Meeting 


The UNESCO Conference on Cultural Integration of Immigrants, 


originally scheduled for Caracas, 
Mexico City, where it will be held 


bg 57 
NAM Group Votes 
‘Keep U.S. in ILO’ 


The NAM Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee apparently 
doesn’t think much of the idea 
of the U. S. pulling out of the 
International Labor Organiza- 
tion, as William L. McGrath, 
U. S. employer delegate, has 
demanded. 

At a recent meeting, it voted 
to recommend employer par- 
ticipation for another year, 
and to ask Pres. Eisenhower 
to name a commission to in- 
vestigate further participation. 
McGrath wants the U. S. to 
bolt the ILO on the ground 
that the Communist nations’ 
participation means Red domi- 
nation—a view ridiculed by 
George P. Delaney of the 
AFL-CIO, the U. S. worker 
delegate. 


Romualdi Asks 
More Help For 
Latin America 


Cincinnati— Labor has made 
“significant progress” in promoting 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the peoples of the Americas, 
but “the task is too great to be 
successfully undertaken by labor 
alone,” according to Serafino Rom- 
ualdi, AFL-CIO Latin American 
representative. 

Romualdi spoke on labor’s con- 
tribution to inter-American secu- 
rity at an Institute on the United 
States and Latin America Today 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Coun- 
cil on World Affairs, Xavier Uni- 
versity and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The work that organized labor 
has done, he said, “mainly con- 
sists in efforts to prevent totalita- 
rian forces, especially Communists, 
from controlling unions from where 
they could sabotage production and 
transportation of raw materials and 
undermine the solidarity of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Romualdi described the coopera- 
tion relationship of unions in the 
Americas through the organizing 
and educational activities of the In- 
ter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT). He warned 
against the belief that hemisphere 
security can be based solely on 
military pacts and economic and 
diplomatic cooperation. 

“The AFL-CIO has consistently 
advocated a Latin American pol- 
icy,” he said, “aiming at the 
strengthening of the democratic re- 
gimes, and at winning the support 
and the cooperation of the people 
rather than being satisfied with the 
mere friendship of governments, 
especially when these governments 
retain power against the will of the 
people and are violating the basic 
principles of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) clearly 
spelled out in its charter.” 


Venezuela, has been moved to 
April 20 to 30. 


Contributing to the shift were 
protests from free organized labor 
in all parts of the world against 
holding any international confer- 
ence in a country so beset by dic- 
tatorship as Venezuela. 

The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions protested to 


UNESCO, while national labor cen- | « 


ters in many countries urged their 
respective governments to ask that 
the meeting be transferred to an- 
other country. 

In the U. S., protests were made 
at a meeting of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO in Cin- 
cinnati in November by John Con- 
nors, director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education, and Frank L. 
Fernbach, of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research, at the time spokesmen 
respectively for the AFL and the 
CIO. 

They cited the anti-labor record 
of the Venezuelan government with 
its accompaniment of brutality, 
murder and imprisonment of hun- 


@| dreds of labor leaders without trial. 


In addition, they recounted that 
at a meeting of the International 
Labor Organization’s Petroleum In- 
dustry Committee in Caracas last 
April, Aadrian Vermeulen, vice 
president of the Netherlands Trade 
Union Federation (NVV), was or- 
dered out of the country despite 
Venezuela’s pledge of diplomatic 
immunity because of a speech urg- 
ing respect for fundamental human 
rights in all nations. 

Workers from many countries, 
including the U. S., Great Britain 
and Mexico, refused to attend the 
meeting because of Venezuela’s mis- 
treatment of union members. Ver- 
muelen was present in his capacity 
as worker representative on the ILO 
Governing Body. 


Sudan, World’s Newest 
Nation, Gets ILO Help 


Geneva — Sudan, the world’s 
newest nation, which became an 
independent state on Jan. 1, will 
receive its first technical assistance 
from the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Gerard H. J. M. Moerberk, chief 
inspector of vocational training and 
education in the Netherlands, is in 
Sudan making a survey on the basis 
of which the ILO will help the gov- 
ernment to plan vocational training 
facilities. 


4 y 


71 Countries 
Members of ILO 


Geneva — Membership in 
the International Labor Or- 
ganization has been increased 
to 71 countries by the affilia- 
tion of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, according to 
an announcement by ILO 
Dir.-Gen. David A. Morse. 

The kingdom was one of 
the 16 countries recently ad- 
mitted to the United Na- 
tions. As a UN member, it 
was eligible to join the ILO 
by accepting the provisions of 
the ILO constitution. * 


®recommendations based on a study 


of forced and slave labor by a 


United Nations-ILO Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor. 
“Apparently,” he tartly observed, 
“we are too busy writing articles 
for Life magazine. 


Urges Leadership *‘ 

“T suggest that our government 
take the leadership, and respond to 
the questionnaire, and that it. be- 
come a champion against forced 
and slave labor in any form.” 


The Minnesotan maintained in 
the resolution that forced labor for 
political or economic purposes is 
“abhorrent to all civilized nations,” 
repugnant” to U. S. concepts of 
government, “inimical to the inter- 
ests of the U. S. and other free na- 
tions morally, politically and eco- 
nomically,” and is a “threat to the 
security, well-being and even the 
existence of democratic institutions 
and free economic systems.” 


He introduced the resolution as 
ILO Dir.-Gen. David A. Morse in 
Geneva announced the appointment 
of an “independent ad hoc commit- 
tee” to investigate the use and ex- 
tent of forced labor. 


Preliminary discussion on the 
desirability of adopting an interna- 
tional agreement outlawing forced 
labor is one of the major items on 
the ILO conference agenda for next 
June. 


The fact that it is being dis- 
cussed, with final action due in June 
1957, is the result of years of pa- 
tient investigation by the interna- 
tional free labor movement, espe- 
cially the AFL-CIO. 


Probes Yield Evidence 


These probes yielded documented 
evidence of slavery and peonage in 
all their manifestations in many un- 
derdeveloped countries and in the 
Soviet satellite states. The appoint- 
ment of the UN-ILO Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, which completed its find- 
ings in 1953 and said that forced 
labor did in fact exist in some parts 
of the world, was largely the re- 
sult of pressure by the U. S. labor 
movement. 

The new committee is composed 
of Paul Ruegger of Switzerland, 
former president of the Internation- 
al Red Cross, as chairman; Cesar 
Charlone, former minister of for- 
eign affairs in Uruguay, and T. P. B. 
Goonetilleke, former district judge 
in Ceylon. 

It will hold its first meeting in 
Geneva in March. At that time it 
will analyze complaints the ILO has 
received about forced labor and will 
examine material received by the 
ILO, either directly or through the 
UN, since the first Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee completed its findings. 


It will report through Morse to 
the ILO Governing Body and next 
June’s conference. The conference 
delegates also will have before them 
replies to the questionnaire Hum- 
phrey wants the U. S. to answer. 


UP, Telegraphers 
Sign 2-Year Pact 


New York—The United Press 
and the Commercial Telegraphers 
have signed a two-year contract 
providing for fringe benefit in- 
creases and seniority differentials of 
$1.50 a week for teletype and tele- 
typesetter operators with more than 
three and a half years of service. 

Next Jan. 15 the operators will 
get a $2 weekly increase, making 
the starting base pay $112 a week. 


F.. Webber, AFL-CIO organizer. 


BEN“&FiTS OF GROUP HEALTH and insurance plan are ex- 
plained to the negotiating committee of Federal Union No. 24076 
| by W. R. Weaver (center), owner of the famed Weaver Gunsight 
firm, all of whose employes belong to the union. Standing (left to 
right) are: Jesus E. Velasquez and Manuel Armendarez, commit- 
teemen; Carl Knight, Central Labor Union secretary; Robert Rechy, 
union president and Hector Garcia, committeeman. Seated are: 
Clark Kingsbury, Weaver personnel manager; Weaver and George 


head of National Steel Co.,:for “the 
short-sightedness and illusions 
shown .... about trade with 
Russia.” 


Quotes From Article 

He quoted from an article by 
Curtice in a recent issue of Look 
Magazine in which the GM head 
urged “the increased sales of cars 
and other peacetime products to 
the Soviet bloc.” , 

Meany declared the Communists 
“will buy from us only that which 
they need to bolster their dictator- 
ships against their own people at 
home and build their gigantic war 
machine for aggression abroad.” 

“And, if they are to buy from us, 
we also have to buy from them; 
otherwise, they will not have the 
dollars for purchasing General Mo- 
tors cars,” he added. 

Turning to Weir, Meany quoted 
him as saying that “an auspicious 
moment has come which should be 
fully exploited . . . the western 
countries, particularly the United 
States, should renounce their atti- 
tude of suspicion and _ distrust. 
Western countries should proceed 
from the principle that Russia now 
wants peace and more stable inter- 
national relations.” 


Cites Costly Mistakes 


Pointing out that the Moscow 
radio greeted this statement with 
approval, Meany said, “in my opin- 
ion, Mr. Weir would be serving 
America better, if he renounced his 
attitude of suspicion and distrust 
of collective bargaining in our own 
country before he showered his 
trust on Khruschev and his com- 
rades behind the Iron Curtain.” 


The AFL-CIO president cited 
these examples of “costly mistakes 
some in our business community 
make in their attitude toward the 
Communist menace”; 

1—The “it-can’t-happen-here” 

fallacy—‘“‘Such complacency and 
smugness are suicidal at a time 
when at least one billion people 
from the Baltic to the Formosa 
straits are already under the yoke 
of the Communist bloc.” 
- 2—The “prosperity” fallacy— 
“because of our prosperity, commu- 
nism can at best take very little 
hold in our country.” This, said 
Meany, isn’t true. He cited the 
example of France today where 
despite marked economic improve- 
ment, “Communist strength remains 
undiminished.” 

3—The “domestic communism” 
fallacy —the main threat to 


America is from the Communist 


Meany Warns “Trade 
With Reds’ Dangerous 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told an audience of 
businessmen here that “many in our American business community 
are not sufficiently alert to the danger of world communism.” 

Addressing a luncheon of the Rotary Club of New York he singled 
out Harlow Curtice, president of General Motors, and Ernest Weir, 


organization in the U. S. “This 
mistake quite logically and inevi- 
tably,” he said, “leads to another 
very serious error. Since these 
businessmen don’t see Moscow as 
the mainspring of the Communist 
menace to American progress and 


-Prosperity, they turn to appeasing 


the Soviet rulers.” 
4—The “business as usual” fal- 


lacy—forgetting that “business as 


usual” toward Hitler helped him 
build his war machine and led to 
World War II. 


Union Foes 
Also Oppose 


Liberties 


The same right-wing organiza- 
tions and individuals who are op- 
posed to trade unions are among 
those fighting against civil liberties, 
according to Ben Segal, trade un- 
ion consultant of the Fund for the 
Republic. 

Drawing a parallel between many 
Organizations now attacking the 
Fund and proponents of anti-labor 
legislation, Segal contended that 
their opposition to the Fund, in 
part, stemmed from the fact that 
many of its activities concern labor. 


“More than $300,000 has been 
given to the Southern Regional 
Council, which is strongly backed 
by the trades unions, for its work 
in inter-group relations in 12 south- 
ern states,” Segal said. 

He also cited other Fund ex- 
penditures, including his own work 
with labor organizations and a grant 
to Vice Pres. Ernesto Galarza of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union for a study of the Mexican 
workers’ problems in California and 
Texas. 

“When you look at the list of 
those attacking the Fund,” Segal 
pointed out, “you will find among 
them the leading proponents of 
‘right-to-work’ laws, the same 
groups who are trying to prevent 
legitimate political action by un- 
ions and those opposed to the en- 
tire legislative program of the trade 
unions.” 

Noting that many labor leaders 
have said that civil rights are of 
basic importance to the progress of 
the American labor movement, 
Segal emphasized that the Fund is 
devoting major emphasis to the 
preservation of civil rights and Jib- 
erties. 
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In_ His Mesiutre: 


Truman Attacks AMA 
For Health Plan Failure 


New York—The bitterest of the personal disappointments Harry 
s, Truman underwent as President was the failure to beat down 
organized opposition to compulsory national health insurance, he 
writes in the second installment of his memoirs, now being printed 


in Life Magazine. 


“But this opposition has only de-® 
layed and cannot stop the adoption 
of an indispensable federal health 
insurance plan,” he maintains. 

Mr. Truman traces his concern 
for sick people who can neither af- 
ford the treatment they need nor 
get it on a charity basis to his days 
in the Jackson County, Mo., admin- 
istration. 

As President, he writes, he came 
to the conclusion that the medical 
and hospital care of the great mass 
of the people is a federal concern 
because too many local commu- 
nities have not shouldered the re- 
sponsibility and cannot without 
help. 

Cautioned Congress 

Mr. Truman says he favored the 
principle of the Wagner-Murray- 

Dingell bill for a national health 
insurance plan covering every man, 
woman and child, but doubted it 
would pass because it was cumber- 
some and “aimed in too many di- 
rections.” 

He recalled that six months after 
it was introduced in May, 1945, he 
sent a message to Congress urging 
a national compulsory health insur- 
ance plan to be financed by payroll 
and other deductions. 

He left no doubt that under his 
proposal, he writes, the people 
would have had free choice of their 
physicians and hospitals, and that 
even greater freedom would have 
been created by removal of “finan- 
cial barriers.” And doctors would 
have had their choice of accepting 
or rejecting patients, he adds. 

“I cautioned the Congress against 
being frightened away from health 
insurance by the scare-words ‘so- 
cialized medicine’ which some peo- 
ple were bandying about,” he goes 
on. 

“[ wanted no part of socialized 
medicine, and I knew the American 
people did not . . . I was proposing 
no such system.” 


Gave Foes Time 


Long hearings on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill in 1946, the 
former President writes, gave the 
opposition time to organize a well- 
financed fight against the entire 
concept of federal action to improve 
the country’s health. 


He says the opposition was cen- 
tered in traditional enemies of pro- 
gressive government and top figures 
in organized medicine, but still feels 
that most practicing medical men 
and women are sympathetic to the 
principles in his message, and in 
the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill. 

He is sharply critical of leaders 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion who, he says, did not fairly 
express the views of a majority of 
the professidn, and who never. lived 
up to promises to produce a “work- 
able” substitute for compulsory na- 
tional health insurance. 

“This opposition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is not 
new,” he writes. “The AMA had 
fought against public health depart- 
Ments, against proposals for coun- 
ty and community hospitals, and 
against the Hill-Burton Act for 
constructing hospitals and clinics 
throughout the country.” 


Personal Disappointment 

After the Murray-Wagner-Din- 
gell bill was killed by Congress, Mr. 
Truman continues, he reopened the 
fight in another special message on 
May 19, 1947. The program was 
essentially the same as the one he 
had proposed two years earlier. So 
was the opposition, he notes. 

“I have had some stormy times 
a President and have engaged in 


some vigorous controversies,” he 
writes. “Democracy thrives on de- 
bate and political differences. 

“But I had no patience with the 
reactionary. selfish people and poli- 
ticians who fought year after year 
every proposal we made to improve 
the people’s health. 

“I have had some bitter disap- 
pointments as President, but the 
one that troubled me most, in a 
personal way, has been the failure 
to defeat the organized opposition 
to a national compulsory health 
insurance program.” 


Meany Blasts- 
AMA Attacks 


On Disabled 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment of 1954, under procedures 
which would in no way be changed” 
by the House-passed bill. 

“AMA propaganda implies that 
many physicians would make 
false certifications of disability in 
order to enable their patients to 
qualify for benefits,” Meany said. 


The bill contains “adequate safe- 
guards against chiseling,” he re- 
sponded, and “it is shocking to hear 
spokesmen for an organization 
which professes the highest ethical 
standards accuse its own members 
of a willingness to engage in con- 
spiracies to defraud the govern- 
ment.” 

“Labor, apparently, has more 
faith in the integrity of the individ- 
ual physician than does the AMA.” 

The bill makes payments of in- 
surance benefits “dependent on the 
individual’s acceptance of vocation- 
al rehabilitation where possible,” 
Meany said, and would thus “help 
redeem the human and economic 
waste which now results from dis- 
ability.” 


No Better Bargain 

“Weighing the very substantial 
practical value of the improved 
benefits against their modest cost, 
it is safe to say there is no better 
bargain available to the general 
public” than the broadened social 
security measure, he declared. 


The bill passed the House last 
year despite lack of help from 
the Administration and prelimi- 
nary AMA protests that not 
enough “study” had been per- 
mitted. 


The majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the House 
itself said that repeated hearings 
and studies, across many years, 
made further extended hearings un- 
necessary, and sent the bill to the 
Senate.» 

Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.), 
a powerful influence on the Senate 
Finance Committee, has approved 
the purposes of the bill, although 
Chairman Harry Byrd (D-Va.) has 
refused to commit himself. The 
Eisenhower Administration still de- 
clines to endorse the disability and 
other provisions. 


Texas Plumbers | 
100 Percent for COPE 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—Every one of 
the 478 active members of Local 
146 of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of Fort Worth, Tex., has 
contributed voluntarily $1 to the 
Committee on. Political Education 
(COPE), .the .AFL-CIO political 


arm. 


LABOR INDUSTRIES SHOW, slated to open in Seattle, April 20, is rapidly becoming an SRO af- 
fair as Charles J. Mentrin (center) points to a chart of the fast-filling display spaces. Gene Hauck, 
(left) vice president of the Seattle Central Labor Council and George M. Dean, president of the 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which has endorsed the show, look on. 


Mentrin, assistant executive 


secretary of the Labor Council, is the first labor official to serve on the board of directors of the 


Seattle Better Business Bureau. 


Governors Ask 


Area Aid Bill 
Be Broadened 


(Continued from Page 1) 
assisted public works would aid 
counties that have exhausted their 
own borrowing power. 

Gov. George Leader (D.) of 
Pennsylvania, advocated a possible 
broadening of capital funds for loan 
purposes to finance even such 
major enterprises as a steel mill in 
depressed Great Lakes areas. 


Definition Too Stringent 


Goy. G. Mennen Williams (D.) 
of Michigan, suggested that the 
definitions of “depressed areas” 
might be too stringent and also 
recommended that congressional 
action was needed to goad the Agri- 
culture Department into a “more 
realistic” use of its surplus food 
piles for families on the “border 
line” of actual public relief. 

Williams pointed out that be- 
cause of “certain ambiguities” in 
the laws, fewer than half the school 
children in his state are sharing in 
the school lunch program in which 
“so-called federal food surpluses 
are distributed.” He said that he 
feared that unless the Douglas bill 
cleared up these “ambiguities,” dis- 
tribution of food surpluses to dis- 
tressed areas “may prove as negli- 
gible.” 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) asked amendment of the 
Douglas bill to provide that federal 
and state loans could go to cooper- 
atives, as well as profit-seeking pri- 
vate enterprise, to build new indus- 
tries in depressed areas. A “pulp 
and paper” co-op, he said, might 
stimulate needed “competition” in 
the newsprint field. 

Other witnesses included Sens. 
Charles Potter (R-Mich.) and Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.), Reps. John 
A. Blatnick (R-Minn.), Charles W. 
Vursell (R-IIl.) and Melvin Price 
(D-Ill.), and Albert R. Imle, Illinois 
lumberman. 


Teamsters Win 
3-Month-Old Strike 


Los Angeles—A three-month 
strike by the Teamsters Union 
against 29 sand and gravel firms 
has ended with a 15-cent wage in- 
crease, other benefits and a deci- 


sion to arbitrate unsettled issues. 


Ike Forecasts *56 Drop 
In Economic Growth 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the oft-repeated charges that wage 
increases negotiated by unions 
would touch off inflation via sub- 
sequent price hikes. 

In terms of economic policy the 
report showed a sharp departure 
from Republican views of a decade 
ago. The President declared: 

“Monopolistic tendencies must 
be curbed whenever they appear. 
Sound improvement of our systems 
of social insurance must be con- 
tinued. The encouragement of 
home ownership and the clearance 
of slums must be extended. Mal- 
adjustments in agriculture that find 
expression in overproduction and 
reduced farm income must be cor- 
rected. 


“Those communities which, even 
in these good times, continue to be 
burdened with extensive unemploy- 
ment must be aided. Remaining 
pockets of relative poverty, urban 
as well as rural, must be reduced. 
Provisions for schools, highways 
and medical facilities must be sub- 
stantially increased. Action in these 
areas has lagged sadly behind our 
accumulating needs.” 


The long list of recommendations 
detailed in the report paralleled the 
President’s previous messages with 
the addition of recommendations 
for a proposed study of the pos- 
sibility of reinstating federal con- 
trols over consumer credit in face 
of the recent rise in this area of 
credit. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1956 


Morse Assails Administration 
For Phony States Rights-ism 


The economic and states’ rights policies of the Eisehower Administration have resulted “in less serv- 
ice to the public and more profits to bankers and big business,” Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.) charged. 
Morse levelled his attack on what he termed the “anti-federalist” philosophy of the Administration 


in a speech accepting the Sidney Hillman Foundation Award for Meritorious Service. 


The award is 


presented annually by the foundation created to honor the late Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 


Ike’s Health Message 
Falls Short of Needs 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mendation for a five-year program 
of “grants” for training practical 
and graduate nurses. 

He recommended renewal of the 
Hill-Burton program for construc- 
tion of hospitals and asked a $29 


Oil Profits 
Can Soak Up 
Wage Increase 


‘Denver, Colo.—Life in the oil 
industry would be wonderful in- 
deed had wages, over the last few 
years, increased with as much gusto 
as profits, according to An Eco- 
nomic Report on the Oil Industry, 
prepared by the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers’ Research & Ed- 
ucation. 

The average oil worker does bet- 
ter than the average American 
worker, but the study shows he’s a 
poor relation in his own industry. 
For instance— 

His actual gross earnings in 1954 
—before any deductions — were 
$2.37 an hour, or $97.50 a week. 
This is pretty impressive when it’s 
stacked against his 1946 earnings 
of $1.41 an hour or $56.81. 


Profits Zoom 191 Pc. 


But if he had received wage in- 
creases at the same rate—191 per- 
cent —his employer’s net profits 
zoomed over the same period, he 
would have made $4.10 an hour in 
1954, or $165.31 a week. 

If he had been employed in a 
refinery his $86.83 a week in 1946 
would have been anywhere from 
$156.58 to $171.65 in 1954. 

The report is studded with simi- 
lar tidbits all pointing to the fact 
that oil workers are entitled to 
higher wages and that the industry 
can well afford to pay them—dou- 
ble them, even. 

For example, if the wages of a 
Sinclair Refining Co. employe had 
increased at the same rate as the 
company’s profits since 1949, he’d 
be averaging at least $5.30 an hour 
now instead of the $2.47 he’s ac- 
tually getting. 

The integrated oil companies in- 
creased their profits by 219 percent, 
or an average of 27.3 percent a 
year, from 1946 through 1954. 

While most of the rest of the 
country was living through a reces- 
sion in 1954, the oil industry piled 
up its highest net in history, 1.4 
percent more than 1954. 


‘Caboosie’ Born; 
Brakeman Helps 


East Auburn, Wash. (PAID 
—Freight crews are accus- 
tomed to deliver all manner of 
goods but 10 minutes out of 
here recently the strangest de- 
livery of all was made in the 
caboose of the Northern Pa- 
cific No. 603. 

The delivery was made by 
Brakeman H. L. Christean, 
Lodge 864, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. It was a - 
six-pound, 4-ounce baby boy 
to Mrs. William R. Derrick, 
wife of a telegrapher. Nurses 
at the NP hospital call the 
baby “Caboosie.” 


A 


million boost in federal funds to 
expand building operations. This 
would provide an appropriation 
jumped from $64 million to $93 
million, still barely more than half 
of the basic $150 million a year 
authorized by the original Hill- 
Burton Act. 

On the basic issue of the heavy 
and rising costs of medical care, the 
President once again flatly rejected 
the idea of adopting a health pro- 
gram as part of the basic social 
security system. 


Favors Voluntary Plans 


More than 100 million persons 
are “now enrolled in prepayment 
health insurance plans of some 
type,” although coverage is “not 
available to many who need it and 
the character and amount of pro- 
tection remains inadequate,” he 
declared. 

Nevertheless, he said, the need 
for more and better health coverage 
“can best be met by building on the 
voluntary health prepayment plans.” 

He indicated hope that the pri- 
vate insurance firms would work 
out methods of improving their 
coverage and protection by the 
“risk-pooling’” method, but condi- 
tionally said that if it could not be 
done his federal “reinsurance” plan 
would be revived. 

The AFL-CIO convention ap- 
proved a resolution calling for a 
national health insurance system to 
make “complete prepaid health pro- 
tection available to all Americans.” 

This system, as do other parts of 
the social security program, should 
provide “contributions geared to in- 
come,” the convention declared. 
There should be “free choice of 
doctors and patients, with control 
of medical decisions in the hands of 
the medical profession.” 


Reuther, Woll Named 
Hebrew U. Sponsors 


New York—AFL-CIO Vice Pres- 
idents Walter P. Reuther and Mat- 
thew Woll have been named na- 
tional labor sponsors of the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem. 


The university is conducting a 
campaign for $30 million to re- 
build and re-equip its facilities on 
a new site at Gavat Ram in Jeru- 
salem. It has been denied access 
to its original home on Mt. Scopus, 
opened in 1925, for the past eight 
years. 


<a 
~~ 


gamated Clothing Workers. 
The scroll presented to Morse by 


ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky | 
unusual energy, | 


9, 6. 


cited the senator’s 
intelligence and courage” in the 
fields of foreign policy, natural 
resources, civil liberties and exten- 
sion of economic security. 


Potofsky Lauds Morse 


Potofsky, in making the award, 
cited Morse’s willingness “to risk 
party disfavor or popular disap- 
proval in behalf of liberalism and 
freedom.” He warned that while 
McCarthyism, as symbolized -by 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.), 
has passed from public favor “the 
forces behind McCarthyism have 
merely handed the ball to others 
and changed a few players—but 
the game is the same.” 

Morse defined a federalist as 
one who believes “that under our 
federal constitutional system it is a 
primary responsibility of our gov- 
ernment to see to it through ap- 
propriate . . . action that the people 
of our nation are protected in, and 
have opportunity to enjoy, the pri- 
vate property rights guarantees and 
the human rights guarantees of our 
constitution.” 

Measuring the Administration in 
these terms, Morse found it sadly 
lacking. Reactionary political forces 
are staging a resurgance of anti- 
federalism, he warned and “unless 
they are repudiated the civil rights 
and economic rights of millions of 
Americans will suffer.” 


Assails Regime 


The clamor of states rights, the 
Oregon Democrat noted, is raised 
without constitutional validity 
“where the avoidance of federal 
action, or any governmental action 
is sought.” 


“This Administration,” he 
charged, “has committed more sins 
in the name of anti-federalism than 
its predecessors perpetrated in the 
cause of ‘normalcy.’ ” 


He assailed the Eisenhower re- 
gime for “unconscionable acts of 
favoritism such as the attempted 
Dixon-Yates and Hells Canyon 
giveaways,” noting that at the same 
time the Administration hiked’ in- 
terest rates on government bonds 
forcing the states and localities it 
champions to pay higher interest 
rates. 

An analysis of the nation’s tax 
structure reveals, also, Morse de- 
clared, the presence of the “dollar 
sign in states rights.” The pattern 
is clear, he said, that “the reduc- 
tion of federal activities and shift- 
ing them to the states means that 
upper bracket taxpayers bear less of 
the load and those less able to pay 
bear more.” 


SEN. WAYNE MORSE 
Assails states righters 


‘Wreck’ Law 
Promoted in 
Washington 


Seattle — Anti-union promoters 
are engaged in a vigorous campaign 
to raise a $50,000 bankroll to put 
a “right-to-work” law on the ballot 
in the state of Washington at this 
year’s election. 

Backers of this compulsory 
“open shop” scheme claim they 
have already collected $29,734 
from an appeal asking that employ- 
ers “match what your own em- 
ployes pay in one week or one 
month toward union funds.” 

Fronting for the union-busting 
drive is an organization which calls 
itself “Job Research, Inc.” and 
which has authored an appeal to 
businessmen all over the state seek- 
ing money to support the campaign. 

“The plan is to mail petitions to 
every home in the state of Wash- 
ington, giving people a chance to 
sign in Privacy. The plan is ready 
to put in action if $50,000 can be 
raised.” 

The letter is loaded with “right- 
to-wreck” propaganda and slogans 
which shed a figurative tear for the 
poor worker “coerced to join a un- 
ion or be fired.” 

Representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists re- 
port that automobile dealers are 
among the most rabid backers of 
the “right - to- wreck” campaign. 
Three of the signers of the letter 
are auto dealers. 


Ohio Labor 
Speeds Merger 


Columbus, O.— The executive 
board of the Ohio Industrial Union 
Council will meet Jan. 31 and their 
opposite numbers in the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor will gather 
next day prior to a joint session 
to set the exact date for starting 
formal merger discussions. 

Both groups favor a speedy mer- 
ger. The council earlier this month 
at its convention called for unity 
“at the earliest possible date.” The 
AFL group at its 70th convention 
last August adopted a resolution 
instructing the officers “to proceed 
with all possible speed” toward 
merger. 

The combined membership of 
the two organizations totals ap- 
proximately one million. 


Cable, Radio Corp. 
Workers Get Raise 


Pay boosts averaging 10 cents an 
hour and other contract improve- 
ments are contained in a one-year 
contract signed by the Communica- 
tions Workers for its 1,076 mem- 
bers employed by American Cable 
& Radio Corp., non-voice carrier 
operating in the U. S. and Hawaii. 

No worker will get less than $3 
hourly except part-time messengers 
who move up to $1 an hour. All 
raises are retroactive to Jan, 2. 


Industrial 
Peace Urged | 
By McDonald? 


San Francisco—A call to both: 
labor and management to abandog 
old attitudes and work together fog 
the welfare of all the people wag 
sounded here by Steelworkers Preq 
David J. McDonald. 

“It is high time we in labor ang 
you in management stopped plays 
ing the hero and villain roles ig 
respect to each other and assumes 
the weight of responsibilities thrusf. 
upon us in a sober, intelligent and 
unselfish fashion,” McDonald saidy 

Speaking before the Americaq’ 
Management Association general 
conference, McDonald said that the? 
American labor movement has res 
jected both Marxism and a : 
and-butter” unionism. 


Respect of Individual 
“What we need is an Americag) 
concept, dynamic, democratig, 
founded on the workability of oun wy 
economic system and respect for wi 
the primary importance of the indis 
vidual and the family,” he declared, 
McDonald said that this new ap. 
proach is necessary because today 
labor and management face the 
“grave challenge” of finding ways 
to maintain peace and prosperity 
in a world of new technology. 

“It is largely our task to preserve 
the freedom of :the individual and 
make equality of man a_ living 
reality in every corner of the na- 
tion,” he pointed out. 


Tour Brought Results 


Declaring that “a lot of good” 
has come from the joint tour of 
U. S. Steel plants he made recently 
with Benjamin Fairless, McDonald 
said that greater understanding and 
an improved atmosphere has re 
sulted. 


99-83-1 


“Almost all grievances at U. S. 
Steel properties are settled at they 
plant instead of being passed on up 
to eventual arbitration,” he re 
ported. 

The causes of industrial peace, 
McDonald contended, are found 
primarily whenever men undefe 
stand, accept and deal with one an 
other “in true honesty and true 
dignity.” 


Missouri Labor 
Merges April 10 


Kansas City, Mo. — The 
founding convention of the 
Missouri State Labor Council 
AFL-CIO will be held Apr. 
10 in the Muehlebach Hotel 
here. 

The state’s Industrial Union 
Council and Federation of La- 
bor will hold separate conven- 
tions the day before to ratify 
terms already approved by 
merger committees and the 
executive boards of both or- 
ganizations. 

The merger will bring into 
a single labor body approxi- 
mately 400,000 members. De- 
legates to the separate conven- 
tions will automatically be 
delegates to the merger con- 
vention. 
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